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WOMEN AND . . . 
POULTRY-KEEPING 


N the usually well-informed columns of the 7imes there 
appeared on Monday an article “ From a Correspondent ” 
which must have discouraged many young women who 
are thinking of taking up poultry-keeping as a_ profession. 
The following statements read together are enough to 
turn away all but the most enthusiastic : The would-be poultry- 
keeper should have “at least twelve months’ training on a 
poultry farm for the purpose of gaining an insight into the ins 
and outs of the business " ; after that, “‘ no profit can be expected 
for the first three years "’; yet “ not less than £300 is required 
to start a farm of any size.’” A virl might very well come to 
the conclusion that with a capital of £300 she could manage to 
get a livelihood without giving up four of the best vears of her 
life, one year as a student on a poultry farm and the other three 
in working without profit. But if we study the other instruc- 
tions in the article, we soon find thai the writer is on hopelessly 
old-fashioned lines. It is recommended, for instance, that 
three departments should be kept in view, “ those of the breeders, 
the chickens and the tayers."’ Sixty birds per acre, we are 
told, is commonly accepted as the maximum permissible. 

Many of us who are of opinion that poultry-keeping offers 
a chance of a lucrative career to those who like that kind of 
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work and life believe, in the first place, that specialisation is 
as necessary in this department of activity as in any other. 
No woman is likely to make much of a profit if she attempts 
at one and the same time to produce eggs and to fatten chickens 
They are two very different branches of industry. The idea of 
devoting an acre of ground to sixty chickens is also very absurd. 
Put it in this way: Sixty chickens might weigh in the gross 
240lb., that is taking the very good average of 4lb. each. An 
acre of really good pasturage is reckoned to be enough on which 
to fatten an ox. Now, compare the weight of your ox with 
vour 240lb. of chickens, and the absurdity of the statement 
will become apparent. At any rate, the most profitable form 
of egg-producing is that known as the intensive system, where 
the hens are kept in an enclosure which, practically speaking, 
consists of a roosting-place and a scratch shed. They are kept 
for a very long time in one place, because the hay or other material 
put in for their scratching enables the floor to be kept com- 
pletely clean and dry. If the birds are to be fattened, we have 
seen up in the Cheshire experiment 4,000 of them prepared for 
the market in ten months on an area of four acres, and this was 
amply sufficient for the number. Instead of going to a poultry 
farm, therefore, the girl who wishes to earn her livelihood by 
poultry would do well to study carefully these two systems, 
one of producing eggs and the other of fattening fowls, and if she 
is intelligent and keenly interested in the matter, she will take 
in the principles of them in a very short time. But the oppor- 
tunity offered is that of co-operation. Three girls would work 
a poultry farm much better than one, especially if one of the 
three were not to take any interest in poultry whatever, but 
devote herself to market gardening. One girl could make he1 
livelihood by means of eggs, the second by fattening the 
chickens, while the third would come in as at once the purifier 
of the soil and the market gardener working on _ land 
specially prepared for her. Moreover, the scheme has this very 
great advantage, that the land for it can be obtained very 
cheapiy. A sandy soil would suit it much better than a more 
fertile one, and yet even this sandy soil in the course of a few 
years would become very rich and very productive under the 
system of manuring to which ii would be exposed. 

The writer to whom reference has been made raises 
the objection that there is a certain amount of hard 
work, “‘such as moving houses and coops, cleaning out, 
carrying round water, and handling food in bulk,” which 
necessitate male assistance, so that a man or a man 
and a boy need to be employed. We believe that a 
practical woman, who was not endowed by Nature with a 
superfluous amount of muscle, might easily surmount many 
of these difficulties by making good use of her brain. Take, 
for example, the moving of food in bulk. The most convenient 
method for feeding poultry is to have stationed close to each 
enclosure a tin or other waterproot vessel sufficiently large to 
contain three or four days’ food for the inmates. This, as a 
rule, is a manageable quantity. A good practical hint might 
have been given to the effect that very large quantities of food 
should never be bought at one time, or at least delivery of them 
should not be taken. It has been found by actual experiment that 
the feeding value of corn decreases perceptibly when stored in com- 
paratively small bulk at a chicken-rearing establishment. Again, 
the instruction given about having the ground divided by wire 
netting and so forth is misleading because of its vagueness. 
The principal thing that one wants about fencing for poultry 
is that it should be cheap and easily removable, so that the birds 
can be shifted with a minimum of trouble on to absolutely new 
and clean pasture. We do not minimise the danger of overcrowd- 
ing in the slightest, but overcrowding on clean land is very dif- 
ferent from overcrowding on foulland. The correspondent of our 
contemporary has evidently gone for information to those old- 
fashioned poultry-farmers of which there is scarcely one who has 
been able to present a satisfactory balance-sheet. The prospect 
has changed immensely within the last few years, and the practice 
withit. Those who are beginning to-day should be encouraged to 
do so with the knowledge that if they will take the trouble to 
acquire the necessary skill, an income from poultry is as certain 
as an income from any other industry of a like nature. 


Our Portrait [llustranon. 


+, UR porirait illustration is of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
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HE KING is rapidly gaining a position as a sportsman 
equal to that held so long by his father. At Good- 
wood he had the satisfaction of seeing Brakespear 
carry his colours victoriously, and the colt was bred 
at Sandringham. This is the King’s fifth victory 

this year, and the first time he has won a race at Goodwood. 
Already his winnings amount to the respectable total of £4,480 
for the five races, whereas they only came to £4,008 for the 
thirteen races won in I9g12. Some of the racing prophets speak 
very highly of the chances of some of the other Sandringham 
two year olds. Equally gratifving must have been his victory 
at Cowes with the Britannia. It is fourteen years since this 
well-known yacht was in a race, and the satisfaction generally 
felt must be greatly enhanced by the circumstance that the 
King and Queen and two of their children were on board. In 
a sporting nation such as our own, successes like these are very 
welcome, since it is befitting that the Sovereign of a people so 
highly distinguished in all kinds of open-air pursuits should 
himself be a great sportsman. We do not very often apply 
this phrase to anyone, but a King who is a first-rate shot, a good 
salmon fisher, a capital sailor and the owner of an important 
racing stable is well entitled to it. 


A number of very suggestive facts were placed before the 
Caxton Conference on Infant Mortality by Mr. John Burns. 
One was that the infantile death rate among the children of 
agricultural labourers is only ninety-seven per thousand as 
compared with that of one hundred and sixty per thousand 
among miners and from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty among unskilled labourers. That disposes pretty 
effectually of the constantly made allegation that the agri- 
cultural labourer’s life is the most wretched in England. We 
have to remember that there is a factor here which usually 
has the effect of increasing infant mortality. It is that many 
women of this class work out either to supplement the family 
living or keep themselves. Especially in the North of England 
is this custom prevalent. On the other hand, of course, the 
agricultural labourer shares with the two healthiest classes in 
the community—gardeners and clergymen—the advantages of 
spending most of his time in the open air. And, as Mr. Burns 
pointed out, the problem of the future is that of maintaining 
in town those conditions that are found so healthy in the country. 
As long as children are cooped up in terrace houses and have 
not sufficient gardens or open spaces in which they may play, 
a satisfactory reduction of the death rate cannot be expected. 


Mr. Burns expressed a very optimistic view in regard to 
the improvement both in the children and their parents during 
the seven years since the Conference began. More than half a 
million human lives have been saved as the result of their 
efforts; and he remarked that “there was no comparison 
between the child now to be seen in the streets of Deptford, 
Battersea, Bermondsey or Rotherhithe, either in regard to its 
boots, clothes, cleanliness, teeth, or general behaviour and phy- 
sique and the children he saw when a boy.”” This is both true and 
encouraging ; but it should not blind us to the necessity of doing 
still more. The working classes are much more enlightened 
than they were in regard to the treatment of children; but 
in many cases they still fail to appreciate the advantage of 
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plenty of fresh air, and they are in the habit, too, of over- 
clothing their offspring. These two faults spring perhaps from 
over-carefulness. No doubt, now that the more intelligent 
classes have come to see that it is not only stupid but unhealthy 
for a woman to carry the number of petticoats worn by our 
grandmothers, different ideas will begin to permeate the minds 
of the labourers’ wives also. 


On the very morning when Londoners were reading the 
police news for the satisfaction of knowing that, judged by 
these records, the Bank Holiday crowds behaved themselves 
admirably on Monday, they might have read in the same news- 
paper of a wanton and thoughtless outrage committed by some 
Scotch trippers. It would appear that a favourite device 
for amusing passengers on the steamers is to fire a rocket over 
the Bass Rock so as to alarm the Solan geese, which rise in a 
mighty crowd and hover round their famous haunt. On 
Monday night or Tuesday morning this feat was performed 
with disastrous effects. The herbage, dried to tinder by the 
long spell of rainless weather, took fire and blazed for hours. 
We are told that many acres of sun-dried grass and herbage 
burned fiercely during the day. The scene was almost 
indescribable : a blaze below that was visible in the Lothians 
thirty miles away, and above the startled sea-birds shrieking 
and hovering. If, on investigation, it is found to be true 
that the conflagration was caused by the firing of a rocket, 
captains of passenger vessels ought to receive grave warning 
that this amusement cannot be permitted in the future. As a 
bird sanctuary the Bass Rock has an incalculable value and 
deserves the most careful protection. 


\ SOLO FOR AUGUST 
(The Yellowhammer 

Pale gold the light oat panicle, 
And rustier gold the barley spear, 
Che red rasps smoulder in the dell 
rhere’s wealth to gather, far and near 
Ripe grass, ripe corn, and ripening fruit ! 
The hungry field-folk find their loot 
And mavis, blackbird, linnet, lark 

May feast from dawn to dark. 


\ wandering knight, March rode alone 
Yet songs he heard from every bough : 
\ king sits August on his throne 
But where are all the minstrels now 
One only voice maintains the gice, 
And rich or poor he cares not, he ! 
Full fed or hungry, he runs through 
The only strain he knew. 


Hark to his tireless haunting fife ! 


Nine rapid notes, a final trill : 
There is no whisper else of life, 

Heat veiled and hushed, the land lies still. 
His heart provides his own applause, 
Nor once foretells, in yon brief pause, 
The falling leaf, fields stript of grain, 

Cold wind and bitter rain. 
AGNES S. FALCONER 


Every movement which helps the youth of this country 
to spend a portion of the summer in the open air under military 
conditions deserves support. Not only is the training given 
a step towards the effective defence of the country, but it also 
helps to develop the strength and manhood of the coming 
generation. The Boy Scouts offer the readiest example. We 
have seen them during the hot weather of the holidays, dusty, 
but cheerful, marching for miles along the highway to pitch 
their tents in a green and well-shaded park lent them by the 
owner thereof. The alacrity and cleverness which they display 
in getting things in order testify to that sharpening of the wit 
which is one of the best results of the training. Again, at 
Hawk’s Hill, near Walmer, about a thousand lads of the London 
Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade assemble for a week’s camping 
out and drill. Major-General Sir John Steevens, who inspected 
them last vear, without any exaggeration called the results 
magnificent, and he explained himself as meaning “ the combined 
training of mind and body that is productive both ot 
healthy manhood and of God-tearing and patriotic citizens.” 
The community owes the promoters a debt of gratitude if tor 
nothing else, because they are giving the boys a wonderful 
education in citizenship. 


If the rumour be true that the authorities are meditating 
what thev call restoration in regard to the Winchester College 
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Chapel, they ought to be startled out of their course by the 
scathing letter which Mr. A. C. Benson has sent to the Times 
His version of the changes is that they are going “ to cast the 
1821 glass from the chapel and replace it by a modern fake, 
I suppose, of the old windows.’”’ One would think that experi- 
ence might have taught them not to tamper with their Chapel 
and its successive decorations. Mr. Benson reminds them that 
“the Warden and Fellows, about 1875; broke down, cast out 
and sold, for less than a hundred pounds, woodwork which has 
since been sold for twenty thousand pounds!”’ Bitterly does 
he lament that “ it is useless to protest ; the ruthlessness of a 
generation towards the artistic efforts of the preceding genera- 
tion is one of the facts which has to be reckoned with.” But 
his reproof takes a more practical form. He is writing te the 
Winchester authorities, offering to buy the discarded glass at 
any reasonable valuation ; “ and I think it may prove as good 
an investment for me as the dealers found the woodwork to be.” 
Behind all this lies the curious truth that artistic taste is always 
shifting and changing. What one generation thinks exquisite 
another regards as merely ridiculous till fashion veers round 
again. Surelv in this we have a warning against removal or 
destruction. 


In Lord Morley’s fine and dignified speech at the opening 
of the Seventeenth International Congress on Medicine, there 
was a remarkable passage which showed that among other 
accomplishments Lord Morley retains his skill and adroitness 
as a journalist. We refer to the paragraph in which he showed 
how close the tie now is between medicine and politics. In 
our time the doctor has become a great influence at Westminster. 
It is he that has insisted on the notification of disease and on 
the enactment of a whole code of Housing Acts, Shop Acts 
and Health Acts. Lord Morley reminded his audience of the 
historical assertion that for a thousand years Europe was 
unwashed. It is the doctor who, among other things, has 
taught us cleanliness. It is he again who has issued a warning 
against the undue speeding-up of education and drawn our 
attention to “the dolorous number of suicides among youths 
in a powerful Continental country where passion for know- 
ledge is a national glory.’ All this has been accomplished 
since the time, not so long past, of the apothecary. 


A correspondent who has been spending a holiday on the 
Roman Wall writes to suggest that some means should be taken 
to continue the great work of exploring it. Private generosity 
has done a very great deal. Mr. Clayton earned the gratitude 
of his countrymen for the manner in which he acquired land and 
spent his substance for the purpose of elucidating this fascinating 
chapter in the history of our island. Those who succeeded him 
have faithfully carried out his tradition and policy ; but it ts 
unfair to expect that all his successors will be equally interested 
in this question. Men are not alike, and it may very well be 
that an heir, admirable in every other respect, might be 
indifferent to the Wall. At Gorebridge the explorations which 
have vielded very rich returns have been carried on at the 
expense of a few private individuals, or, rather, one individual 
helped by others. Now, it is surely of national importance that 
this work should be done, and the time is approaching when the 
Government might very fairly be asked not only to take charge 
of the Wall as an interesting historical monument, but to 
continue the work of exploration. We are quite aware that the 
policy is new and perhaps a little startling ; but the importance 
of the subject is so great that we hope it will be taken up by those 
who wield sufficient influence to carry the idea into action. 


Agriculture has lost one of its strongest supporters in Si 
Richard Powell Cooper of Shenstone, who died very suddenly 
on July 30th. He was, literally, busy up to the last moment. 
Just a week before, he had attended the Staffordshire Agricul- 
tural Show at Wolverhampton and introduced a deputation 
from Lichfield asking that next year’s exhibition should be 
held there. It was then his chill was caught, but it did not 
prevent him going off to Berkhamsted on business, from which 
he intended to return the next day ; but on arriving he found 
himself seriously ill, and went to the house of his son-in-law 
Major Foot, where he died. He was sixty-six years of age, 
and had lived a life of great activity and enterprise. He was 
a great breeder of livestock, and his flocks and herds have on 
various occasions been illustrated in these pages. At a crisis 
in the history of the Royal Agricultural Society he stepped in 
and offered to guarantee any loss that might be made in a number 
of years if the old migratory system were returned to in the 
matter of shows. But perhaps his most important work was 
that of introducing English stock to foreign countries. There 
was scarcely a suitable place in the world where he had not 
possessions of land, and, as he made a point of breeding English 
stock in each locality, his farms were so many object-lessons 
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to his neighbours. They were not slow in following his example, 
especially when they found that he possessed the happy knack 
of making a financial success of every undertaking that he had 
todo with. The immense growth of our export trade in pedigree 
animals was largely due to his influence, and it would take 
long to enumerate all the other directions in which he lent a 
helping hand to the interests of British agriculture. 


Two very strongly opposed views are at the present time 
being freely expressed about that latest and most popular 
of all crazes, the cinematograph. A number of educational 
authorities have issued a manifesto, the effect of which is to 
assert that this amusement serves only to muddle the brains 
and degrade the morals of the spectators. It stands in the place 
of the penny dreadful that was so popular fifteen or twenty 
vears ago. But, on the other hand, there are those who think 
that the instrument might be used with great profit in the 
work of education. Both present a very good case. On the 
one hand it must be acknowledged that a vast proportion of 
the films imported from abroad, particularly from America and 
Germany, are sensational and sentimental to a most injurious 
extent ; but recently there have been exhibited many really 
fine and instructive series of pictures which have proved highlv 
attractive to the public. We are, therefore, very much inclined 
to echo the words of a contemporary who says, “ The cinemato- 
graph has come to stay; let us organise the cinematograph.” 


It is announced from Paris that an automatic photographic 
apparatus for judging races has been tried by a well-known house 
and proved successful. The idea is to place a camera in line 
with the winning post, so that the winning horse when he 
touches a thread will break it and thereby release the shutter of 
the camera and produce a photograph of the finish. English 
experience at the last Derby goes a long way to demonstrate 
the need for such a contrivance. It will be remembered that a 
photograph taken in much the same position as that indicated 
here showed that a serious mistake had been made by the 
judges in regard to the order in which the horses finished. At 
Stockholm a similar invention was utilised during the last 
Olympic Games, and proved serviceable in cases where the 
judges were divided in opinion. Surely the same purpose 
might be served at our horse-races. 


THE CALL. 
Dawn has flung aside the mantle of Night, 
All the jewels of Day she waits to unfold ; 
From a grey East Aurora lifts her veil 
Of amethyst, sapphire and gold. 


Low in the valley the river glides and leaps, 

\ silver thread on the meadow’s green highway ; 

And quivering poplars turn their leaves to the touch 
Of a tender, new-born day. 


Come, laggard, come! For a morning kiss is sweet ! 
What! Lie abed, when the sunshine’s in the blue ? 
What! Dream of Day, when her gate is on the latch— 
And her arms held out to vou ? 
ELIZABETH KIRK. 


It is a good many years since August has come in 
with such poor hopes for the grouse -shooter’s sport. 
The events of the season have only borne out the 
conclusions to which the Grouse Disease Commission, though 
sitting at a happy period in which there was practically 
no epidemic or endemic disease on the moors, was obliged to 
arrive on such evidence as they were able to collect. In brief, 
that conclusion was that unless the stock was killed down to 
the limited number of birds that the moor was able to support 
in the months of February and March, that moor was sure to 
suffer from the so-called disease. The bacteria producing the 
epidemic mortality are always present, awaiting their oppor- 
tunity, and that opportunity is given them when the birds are 
crowded and are in the weak state which is inevitable when 
there is a severe scarcity of food. Several conditions have 
combined to make food scarce in the early spring of 1913. 
such as the inclement weather, which both retarded the growth 
of new heather and made the opportunities few for the burning 
of the old. Moreover, the stock left from last season on most 
moors was very large. With every inclination to hope for the 
best, it is impossible to think that that best will anywhere be 
very good. 


Salmon-anglers, coming back from what has been on the 
whole a very fair season on Norwegian rivers, make complaint 
of very much the same gloomy weather throughout July that 
we have suffered from in this country. The June fishing was 
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excellent, but in July the sky was constantly overcast and there 
were perpetual cold winds from a northerly direction, the result 
being that the fish were very loth to come up to the fly. Then, 
towards the end of the month, the water ran down low, and the 
few warmer days did not incite the salmon to any activity. 
On some of our own rivers the conditions have been not very 
dissimilar. There have been dramatic days on the Wye, for 
example, where one fisherman actually caught seventeen fish 
in a day to his own rod ; but notwithstanding this, the total of 
fish caught in the season has not been abnormal. The sport 
vas crammed into a brief space, and therefore made the greater 
show. Later, most of our rivers have run down low, but the 
Southern streams coming from the chalk have been exceptionally 
high throughout. They, however, are rather to be judged 
from the trout-fisher’s than the salmon-angler’s point of view : 
ind they are points of view that differ. 


In the days of our childhood the killing of a fly on the 
window-pane was always pictured to our imagination as the 
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ITUATED as they usually are, far from civilisation, 
it is a great advantage when a deer forest can be, to a 
great extent, self-supporting. 
The wants in the way of 
luxuries of the usual “ Sas- 
senach”’ tenant are somewhat too 
complex to expect this to be alto- 
gether possible, but in the matter of 
meat, at least, it should be nearly so. 
Venison in the hands of a capable 
cook can be made to ring the changes 
so as to closely resemble everything 
between beef and mutton and, helped 
by nature’s sauce, hunger, forms a 
very good piéce de resistance. Most 
forests have other sources of supply 
for the table which may be regarded 
as by-products, such as grouse, 
salmon, trout, and possibly some 
snipe and ducks. 

Lucky places there are where 
the stalking and grouse-shooting are 
equally good, but they do not come 
under the head of “deer forest ”’ 
pure and simple ; this is usually re- 
presented by a large extent of ground 
devoted to deer, and is, in fact, often 
quite unsuited for any other purpose, 
and probably some outside corners, 
generally the lowest-lying parts of 
the forest, on which are a certain 
number of grouse ; and here the owner 
or tenant expects to get his hundred 
or so brace. The possibilities of sport 
vary, of course, according to the 
ground, especially the situation of it ; 
which, if it should chance to be well 
out of the way of the stalking-ground, 
may be shot at any time ; but should 
it lie close up to that devoted to 
deer, the season is very limited, as no 
shooting must be done which might 
disturb the nobler game. This shoot- 
ing has a great charm to the keen 
sportsman ; he may have to walk a 
long way for every bird he gets, but 
it will probably be in very lovely 
scenery ; he will have the pleasure 
of seeing dogs work—a pleasure not 
so common in these days of driving 

~and in all probability he will get 
some shots which will tax his ability 
almost as highly as the most difficult 
driven birds. 

There are those who despise the 
rising bird as against the driven one, 
and who speak of it like the motor- 
ing sportsman who said he did not 
like ‘‘ shooting into their differen- 4 
tials”’; but the rising bird, especially 
if he be an old grouse who rises 
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last and most desperate act of criminality and cruelty. It is 
curious to find that that form of murder which was forbidden 
to us as one of the most heinous crimes possible of commission 
by a child has now to be regarded as a perfectly virtuous and 
admirable action. Science convicts the housefly as the agent 
for the conveyance of numberless diseases: he has become the 
victim of a general crusade in all temperate climes and civilised 
communities, and the latest energetic and well-organised effort 
against him is being made in Paris, where the police department 
have taken in hand his case exactly as if he were a human 
criminal with his private dossier, and with all the interest 
concentrated on him which we read of in the detective tales of 
Gaboriau and Du Boisgobey. Large coloured posters, depicting 
the fly at his felonious work in the propagation of disease 
are exhibited in the streets ; and to the schools and other big 
institutions, such as the great shops, leaflets have been dis 
tributed, showing the best means of protecting human food 
trom the disease-spreading energies of the fly, and of destroying 
him in his immature stages. 


DEER FOREST. 


well below the gun—just when the latter has climbed up a 
steep and rough hill—and swings down-wind and on a down 
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slant round the shoulder of the Jull 
presents a problem in calculating 
angles which would puzzle Euclid 
himself. One drawback there is to 
the grouse of those far North parts 
and that is that every now and then 
in August very voung birds are come 
upon, and orders should be to shoot 
no immature birds. This is quite 
easy, as they generally sit close, some 
times running before the dogs for 
long way before rising, and one has 
every chance of knowing what one 1s 
shooting at. Good dogs, and plenty of 
them, are necessary for this kind of 
sport, as the ground is frequently very 
steep and rough and impossible to 
explore thoroughly by walking. The 
roughness and steepness, added to 
many stones in some places, make it 
tiring work for dogs, and to have 
plenty to change greatly adds to the 
pleasure and increases the chances of 
a bag. The question of the bag should 
not be taken too seriously, and ten to 
fifteen brace to, say, a party of three 
guns, and the shooting they and 
others who have’ escaped have 
afforded should be enough to prevent 
weariness. 

Nothing tends to slackness so 
much—in the average man at least 

as walking mile upon mile with- BIRDS RUNNING IN FRONT. 

out a shot of any kind, and the 
chances are, when the occasion to shoot does arise, under snipe or duck rising from one of the little “‘ lochans ”’ generally 
such circumstances that the shooting is very bad; but, found in that kind of country may add variety to the bag 
given just enough birds to keep the guns from “ slacking,” and to the menu, earning, incidentally, commendation from 
some most enjoyable days may be got on the outskirts of a the housekeeper on account of the latter. ‘“‘ Pot-hunting’ 
deer forest. Every bird shot one feels has been earned, as may sound unpoetical, but I must not be blamed for dwelling 
well as that one has contributed his mite towards the necessities upon this side of the question, as in the whole business of 
of the commissariat. A woodcock, a blue hare, or an occasional informal shooting of this kind one is getting back as nearly as 
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possible to the primitive form of sport, 
which, after all, originated in “ pot- 
hunting ’’ pure and simple, and as 
such has its own charm. 
I have spent in the North many 
davs of the kind referred to, hard days 
walking, sometimes for little reward, 
when the ravens and eagles had 
reduced the grouse stock to a low 
bb, but they are days to recall with 
jleasure. The recollection even of 
the bit of cold grouse and oatcake 
aten by the side of a stream in 
he roar of some fall recalls a picture 
f as delightful a lunch-party as one 
ould wish, and the “tot” of 
hisky mixed with soft hill water 
ould take an exceptional brand of 
iampagne to beat it. On the 
‘rest proper few birds are found or 
anted, as there is nothing so pro- 
oking as to have a long and 
rduous stalk spoiled by the rising 
f a grouse just at the critical 
ioment, as deer, quick to read all 
igns in Nature round them, at once 
mclude that what frightened the 
rouse contains danger to them- 
elves, and seldom wait even to see 
hat it is. Grouse, however, in the 








verage forest are rare. The ground LUNCH TIME. 
hich suits deer does not suit them 
s a tule, so that what there is of the two sports can be try as they would. When walking some rough hillocky 
cept separate without much trouble or interference with one ground, I have more than once been startled by some such 
inother. outlyer suddenly jumping up and galloping off. In some countries 
It is a common thing on the grouse ground to an occasional roe too may be come upon which has his lair in 
uddenly come upon some old hind which, for some reason or one of the little wooded burn sides which so often run down 
nother, seems to prefer to spend much of her time alone on the lower slopes of the hills. When he is flushed the snot 
the lower ground. What is the reason of this it would be hard is tempting to many, but again—as in the case of “ cheepers”’ 
to tell, but the same hind will often be found about the same a word might be said, unless within easy shot a sportsman 
place, and would seem, io a certain extent, to change her will give him the benefit of the doubt, rather than risk 
habits, as the shooting party will often get much nearer her wounding one of the most beautiful animals in our 
quite by accident than it would be possible to do on the hill, country. G. 
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THE FALLOW DEER. 
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. is not everyone who gets the chance of lying out on an 
open hillside watching the little spotted deer calves 

as they. play together or lie hidden in the shadow of a 
purple heather clump The lover of Nature compelled 

to remain within sound of Big Ben may satisfy his cravings 

in a mild manner by watching those confined herds of red and 
fallow, deer which exist in the various parks provided for his 
delectation He will, however, do well to keep his eves about 
him, for though the fallow buck is usually regarded as a tame 
and harmless creature. he can. like all the deer tribe. even the 
little roe, inflict fatal injuries. It is only a few years ago that 
an unfortunate hairdresser of middle age was killed in Green- 
wich Park. Early one morning he was reading his newspaper 
when a six year old buck, which was subsequently described 
at the inquest as being of a very docile disposition, charged 
him and knocked him down. He declined medical assistance, 
but half an hour later was discovered lying unconscious in the 
road He was taken to the hospit il, and died about midday 
from coma following hemorrhage of the braim. ‘“‘ He had 
bruises on his wrists, a punctured wound in the stomach and 
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five ribs on each side were broken,” all produced by the docile, 
delicate-looking fallow buck. The unfortunate man’s death 
was avenged by the execution of his assailant, which seems rather 
bad luck! 

Deer are inclined to be misogamists, and one old woman 
in Scotland was bundled into a canal in a most ungallant 
manner by a roebuck, who, in the words of the song, ‘‘ caught 
her bending.”” The Observer of 1505 (November 27th) relates 
that a Mr. R. Hughes was pursuing a stray buck with some 
friends, and alighted from his horse to kill the animal, which 
had been seized by his hounds. The buck, resenting this 
behaviour, suddenly turned and forced his horn into Mr. 
Hughes’ thigh. ‘‘ Mr. H. was taken home almost lifeless from 
loss of blood.”’ 

[hey do not confine their hostility to mankind, but fre- 
quently fight between themselves, though such encounters, 
with this species, are rarely fatal. A most unusual occurrence, 
however, took place some years ago in the New Forest. Two 
fallow bucks were found one day with interlocked antlers 
quite dead. They were not facing each other, as is usuallv the 
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ase in instances of this kind, and the presumption was that 
me buck had attacked the other from behind, got his antlers 
nterlocked in so doing and by the impetus gained had turned 
i complete somersault and broken his neck. Both deer fell 
into a ditch. and the buck which had been attacked was 
apparently suffocated in the mud, being unable to free itself. 
Only a few months ago two fallow bucks had a fight in Bushey 
Park. Thev were first seen near the Leg of Mutton Pond, 
and appeared much exhausted. Before a park-keeper could 
reach the spot one of them fell and lay as if dead. The other 
tender-hearted animal, overcome with remorse, ran to another 
pond close by and walked straight in out of its depth, * 
it seemed to push its head under water and keep it 
An intelligent 
spectator said it 
looked as if it 
had committed 
suicide, and its 
body was reco- 
vered, though 
the antlers were 
stuck fast in the 
mud. Being 
quite convinced 
of its opponent’s 
death, the other 
buck recovered 
The account 
concludes : “* It is 
stated that some 
time agotwo 
deer fought, and 
one was killed. 
The survivor was 
drowned in 
exactly the same 
way.’’ I wonder 
what comments 
would have been 
made if this 
story had come 


when 
there.”’ 


from, savy 
America. 

The fallow 
deer in Epping 


Forest are said to 
be indigenous 
The tendency is 
for the palm 
to become much 
ittenuated, j 
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There are 
unnecessary to 


while in the New Forest type the palm bifurcates. 
various shades of colouring, into which it is 
enter in detail. They range from black, through brown, to 
a pale spotted variety. The Epping Forest herd, so far as is 
known, has never included any spotted varieties, and the 
keepers say the calves are never spotted. On a nobleman’s 
estate in Hungary the black and spotted varieties cross freely, 
and it is on record that a white solitary doe gave birth to a black 
fawn. 

It is possible that the fallow deer of Richmond Park 
existed in Surrey even before the formation of the present 
park by Charles I., as the district once formed part of a Royal 
chase. After the enclosure the park was restocked, on one 

XXX 

deere = 
imported 
Germany. 
FP 
the 


occasion 
lodes of 
being 
{rom 
Charles 
turned all 
red deer out of 
the park, and 
also two hundred 
of the fallow 
Those there at 
present may 
possibly be 
descendants of 


the original 
herd. 

The distri 
bution of the 
species in al- 
cient times has 
been much dis- 
cussed. During 
the Glacial 
Period it in- 
habited Nor 
thern and Cen- 
tral kurope. 
Subsequent — to 
this it became 
scarce and = on 
the point ot 
extermination. 
So far as exist 
ing evidence 
goes, it seems 
probable that 
park fallow 
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introduced into England by the Romans or Pheenicians, 
The Norman Kings and their nobles hunted the fallow deer 
with great vigour, and it must have been plentiful at this period. 
Henry VIII., James I., Mary and Elizabeth were all keen on 
hunting these animals, and during a visit to Cowdray, as Mr. 
Millais tells us, the latter successfully potted three or four 
deer at close range from a bower overlooking the enclosure 
into which they had been driven 

The history of the deer in Epping Forest, the New Forest 
and Rockingham Forest makes most entertaining reading, 
and these animals are found there in a practically wild state 
to this day. They formerly inhabited St. James’ and Hyde 
Parks. They were removed from the latter spot to Bushey 
at the time of the Coronation of Queen Victoria. They existed 
until recently in Sherwood. They are found in a wild state 
in many parts of Scotland, but, save in a few favoured localities, 
vood heads are very rare. They were introduced into Ireland 
during the Middle Ages, and run wild in many places at the 
present time. An old buck that has been stalked becomes very 
cunning—for these animals are naturally more wily than the 
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red deer—and resorts to all manner of devices to throw his 
pursuer off the track. They are very fond of feeding in culti- 
vated fields, and if there are any about, the edge of a turnip 
field is a good place to look for them. They will return night 
after night, vanishing into the woods during the daytime. 
heir principal food is grass, but they browse on many deciduous 
trees. Like the roe, they are fond of the rowan or mountain ash, 
and in the winter, when food is scarce, will eat quantities of 
holly and ivy. 

A good buck usually weighs about ten stone clean, though 
Mr. Millais mentions a monster killed by Lord Charles Scott 
in Drumlanrig, the Duke of Buccleuch’s place in Dumfriesshire, 
which weighed twenty-four stone as he fell and eighteen stone 
when cleaned. This, however, is quite exceptional. In parks 
they are gregarious, but in a wild state they are usually found 
in small parties. Even where they are known to exist in thickly 
wooded localities it is by no means easy to see them, as they 
lie up in the thickets during the greater part of the day and only 
come out late in the evening to the open glades. They are 
safely back in cover with the dawn. FRANK WALLACE. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR CATTLE BREEDING AND MILK 
RECORDS. 

HERE was a long and most interesting debate in the 

House of Commons on Thursday, July 24th, when 
agriculture had its annual field day. A full report of 

the discussion would be valuable reading for every 

farmer and every landowner in the country; but, 
unfortunately, no facilities exist for their doing so There was a 
fair report in the Times ; but even that was much abbreviated, 
and the only way to get really acquainted with what was said 
would be to send, through a bookseller, to the Government printers 
for a copy of the Official Report, which can be obtained for three- 
pence. There are many matters of vital moment to the industry 
now ‘on the carpet,’’ and on each of them the various speakers 
had something of importance to say rhere was the question of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and on this all were agreed that the 
country is deeply indebted to Mr. Runciman for the firmness 
he displayed in dealing with the recent outbreaks Phen swine 
fever and the serum treatment used in Holland were fully discussed, 
as well as the effects of the Tuberculosis Order. The vast subjects 
of education and small holdings were well ventilated, and much was 
said about scientific and practical research. In short, a careful 
study of the Official Report would give a rood up-to-date knowledge 
of the great agricultural problems of the day ; but it is to be feared 
that very few will read it. The Minister for Agriculture, in his 
long and interesting reply, referred, ameng a host cf other things, 
to what the Development Fund is going to do for the improvement 
of cattle-breeding, and at last we have something definite on this 
point. The idea of the Development Commissioners is to work, 
whenever possible, through a local society, and to make any one 
of these, which can be shown to be suitable, a grant ot fifteen 
pounds per bull, kept by it for the use of farmers in its neighbour- 
hood. The society must be co-operative, and not one trading for 
profit. Where none such exists, or cannot be formed, in any 
district, they will allow any individual who keeps a bull for the use 
of his neighbours the sum of twelve pounds. Though Mr. Runciman 
did not say so in his speech, it may be assumed that the grant will 
be contingent on the bull being well and suitably bred for mating 
with the breed of cows kept in the district. In giving this informa- 
tion, Mr. Runciman said that, personally, he was not over-sanguine 
as to any speedy results, but hoped there would be gradual improve- 
ment. The writer has for many years strongly advocated the 
practice of weighing each cow’s yield of milk separately and the 
keeping of careful records, it being one which practical experience 
has shown to be worth all the trouble many times over. The 
system has made extremely slow progress, except with the owners 
of pedigree milking herds; but every dairy-farmer would find it 
to his interest to know which of his cows was worth keeping and 
which was not paying for its food. It is very gratifying to find that 
the movement is to receive the countenance and practical assist- 
ance of the Commissioners. It is a task, of course, that ought to 
be undertaken by the individual cowkeeper in his own interest ; 
but he is slow to move in the matter, and the Government scheme 
can hardly fail to have at least an educational value. Milk-testing 
societies are to be formed, and a grant of fifty pounds per annum 
is to be made for them. They would employ a “ tester,’’ who 
would visit each member’s herd and weigh the milk periodically, 
and test its quality as regards butter-fat contents. One trial a 
week, if carried out through the year, may be sufficient for a rough 
guide ; but it is not a perfect system by any means. That can 


only be attained by regular weighing by a competent person at 
every milking, and many farmers may be induced to undertake it 
when they are taught to realise the advantages. Mr. Runciman 
of the British farmer, 
of which, he said, there existed the most satisfactory signs. One 


” 


spoke very hopefully on the “‘ waking up 


of these was the fact that no fewer than one and a-quarter millions 

of the Board’s leaflets were asked for last year. They are not 

distributed wholesale like political leaflets, but are only sent to 

applicants a Ss oe 
RAISING THE PRICE OF MILK. 

Owing to the long-continued drought in the West of England 
and the increasing scarcity of milk, a meeting of milk suppliers is to be 
held in Bristol in order to raise the price of milk. This will make it 
rather hard on the consumer, but farmers contend that the cost of 
production has so much increased by reason of increased wages, much 
dearer milch cattle and higher values of feeding-stuffs, that the margin 
of profit with a normal season was cut very fine, and now, by reason 
of diminished yield, they are actually producing milk at a loss. There 
is also a growing scarcity of good milch cattle ; deep milking animals 
are very difficult indeed to obtain in the open market. 

THE SMALL HOLDING FAILURE 

\t last the Somerset County Council is going to get rid of one of 
its small holdings, not to small holders, but to the highest bidder. Some 
years since it purchased about twenty-nine acres of parkland from 
the Castle, Chew Magna, at just over two thousand pounds, and then 
offered this for occupation. The rent asked was so high that none of 
the would-be small holders in the villages around could hope to pay 
it, so they refrained from taking the land. The grassland was then put 
up by auction, less than half of the rent asked being obtained for a 
year’s occupancy. After this the land was let to a wealthy Colonial 
merchant in Bristol to be used as a pleasure holding, a very fine trout 
stream running alongside the land. To make up deficiencies, the very 
fine park timber trees were cut and sold, and now, as a final result, 
this costly small holding is advertised for sale by auction. In the 
meantime some of the original applicants for small holdings are still 
waiting. Would it not have been better to have put down the value 
of this land at a living rent, rather than make a capital loss, if such 
should result at the auction, and be done with it ? 

SWINE FEVER. 

Farmers in the cheese-making districts, of the West of England in 
particular, are becoming alarmed at the increasing number of outbreaks 
of swine fever and the inadequacy of the efforts of the Board of Agri- 
culture to deal with them; or, rather, the Board is becoming very 
chary indeed as to the payment of compensation, and is forcing re- 
tentive measures at the expense of the hapless farmer who is away 
from the road and has an outbreak of swine fever on his premises. 
In such an outbreak the farmer has to report the death of a pig. 
Inspectors visit his premises; he is not allowed either to bring pigs 
on or off the premises. In the meantime some of the pigs die and 
have to be buried, while the others may perchance recover. In the 
meantime, despite precautions, this farm must continue to be a highly 
infective centre. Seemingly, however, the inference to be drawn from 
the Board’s change of policy is that it does not any longer believe in 
the efficacy of the policy of slaughter. What is more alarming still 
is that there are several outbreaks of swine erysipelas. This disease 
was practically unknown in recent years until the outbreak in 
Cambridgeshire. In the meantime farmers are becoming alarmed at 
the present state of affairs, and are keeping fewer pigs. Seemingly, 
in the near future, an English bred, fed and cured ham will be a rarity 
indeed. ELDRED WALKER. 
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THE MAN FROM 
SAYE. 


BY 


jJ. M. DODINGTON. 








ACINTOSH shook his 
red head in solemn 
disapproval when | 


told him that I had engaged 
Roderick MacKenzie as extra 
gillie and watcher. 

“Why, what’s the matter with him ? He seems a decent 
enough young fellow.” 

The keeper wagged his even redder beard with an air of owlish 


wisdom. ‘‘ Well, sirr,”” he began, with great deliberation, ‘I 
must be tellin’ ye that he will be from Skye, whateffer. Off coorse, 
the poor mann cannot be helpin’ that, but still——_! ” 


‘From Skye? Why the dickens shouldn’t he be from 
Skye ?”’ 

’ MacIntosh’s look of preternatural sagacity deepened. ‘‘ Sly !”’ 
he said, impressively, “sly !’’ and turning, spat vehemently into 
a clump of blossoming heather. 

“Tut, tut—rank prejudice! I’ve no doubt there are good, 
bad and indifferent in Skye just as there are in Inverness ’’—the 
latter being the part from which my keeper hailed 

He drew himself up with much dignity. “ Ferry well, sirr ; 
I will be savin’ no more. But iff there will be but a smahl bag on 
the Twelfth, mebbe it will be my wirrds that ye will be rememberin’.”’ 

“What do vou mean? That the fellow would poach ?”’ 

‘Cott an’ I would not be puttin’ it past him, whateffer,”’ 
replied the keeper, sourly. ‘‘ Ah’m tellin’ ye those Skyemen ea 

~ “ Stuff and nonsense! I don’t suppose they’re any greater 
poachers in Skve than they are round Inverness.” 

MacIntosh gave me a quick, sidelong look from under his 
bushy eyebrows, then muttering: “‘ Ferry coot, ferry coot, we will 
be seein’ whatt we will be seein’,’’ made off to the kennels. 

He left me with a slightly uncomfortable feeling. I really 
knew very little of my new gillie, MacKenzie, but he had struck 
me as a reliable young fellow. Sharp-witted, too—which was 
more than could be said for the bulk of my retainers, MacIntoshes 
to a man! Certainly my keeper had succeeded in gathering 
around him an extraordinary number of his clan, since he had 
entered my service a couple of seasons before! After a few minutes’ 
uneasy pondering I decided that his dark hints were thrown out 
simply and solely in the hope of preventing the entrance of an 
outsider into the family guild, so, dismissing the matter from my 
mind, I took up my red and made for the burn with intent to pull 
out a sea-trout or two for breakfast, at the point where its peat- 
brown waters fell into the silvery loch. 

It was a few evenings after this that I stood on the gravel- 
sweep before the Lodge, enjoying a last pipe before turning in. 
It was a heavenly night; the moon had just risen behind the 
shoulder of the mighty Ben and spread a glittering track across the 
still waters of the loch; the aromatic fragrance of birch and bog- 
myrtle mingled with the scent of smouldering peat from the cottage 
hearths in the little hamlet below the hill. From time to time a 
curlew shricked eerily, a sea-mew uttered its plaintive cry—in the 
sleeping world around me other sound there was none. So enchant- 
ing was the night thai all desire for sleep left me, and instead of 
turning in I strolled down the drive and struck into the moorland 
track which led away from the little group of thatched cottages 
up towards the wild, uninhabited stretch of country at the head 
of the loch. A soft breeze began to sigh over the moss-hags, 
the cotton-grass which fringed their dark depths swaved gently 
to and fro, from time toe time a light cloud drifted across the face 
of the moon. It was during one of these brief periods of eclipse 
that I came to a sudden standstill. Could that be the rhythmical 
dip of oars which the breeze bore to my ears frem the Icch below ? 
Impossible, at this hour, surely. . . . The cloud passed, 
again the moon shone out bright and clear. 1 scanned the surface 
of the water; no sign of a boat. And now the faint splashing had 
ceased. 

‘* Some sea-bird,”’ I murmured to myself, and was strolling on 
when a shout rang out on the still night air; another and another. 
Then came the sound of blows, the deep, panting breaths of men 
engaged in a fierce scuffle. The sound rose from behina a bluff 
which concealed a part of the loch from my view. I tore through 
the deep heather to the crest of the rise, and from it looked down 
upon a struggling group of men upon the shore, upon a boat making 
off down the loch at top speed. I dashed into the wmeélée. 






‘ MacIntosn!’’ T shouted, “and you, 
MacKenzie! What the devil does this 
mean ?”’ 

MacIntosh loosened his hold of the 


Skveman: the other two gillies fell 
back. There was a moment’s dead 
silence, then: “ Yon scoondrel! Yon poachin’ villyin!’’ the 
keeper gasped. ‘ Sirr, will you chust be lookin’ here ?”’ and he 


pointed to the lee of a boulder, where lay a small pile of grouse, 
together with the net which had been employed for their undoing 
“Chust three days before the Twelfth! And a fine price the 
blackgvard will be gettin’ for them from the dealer at Fort Georve 
whateffer ! "’ 

“Ye leear! Ye black-herrted leear! Ye will be darin’ to 
mek’ belieff that it wass me ” Here, from excitement and fury 
the Skyeman’s English forsook him. He burst into a torrent of 
his native Gaclic, stamping his feet, brandishing his fists, foaming 
at the mouth like one possessed! Finally, with head lowered like 
a young bull, he made a rush at MacIntosh. I seized him by the 
collar and flung him back. 

“ Enough of this!”’ I cried, sternly. ‘‘ Be off, you poaching 
rascal! I shall most probably put this matter into the hands of 
the police. In any case, you make tracks, and that smartly 
And don’t you dare to set foot on my moor again, or it’s the insid« 
of the jail that will most certainly be your resting-place, my friend ! ’ 


‘“ Sirr—sirr—’’ he stammered, choked. Then with a mighty 
effort he forced his voice into something approaching calmness 
“ Iss it the jile ye will be namin’ to me, sirr ?) Then it will be useless 


for me to be tellin’ ’’—his eye swept round the circle of scowling 
faces—‘‘ what iss the truth, Cott’s own truth, about this business 
But ’’—the blood rushed back to his ashen-grey cheeks, his eves 
glowed like live coal—‘ pefore menny days will be past I will 
be mekkin’ ye cat yer own wirrds, sirr—vess, by Cott, that I will !”’ 
Without another word or another glance at his adversaries he 
turned and strode off across the moor. 

An odd silence fell upon us all. MacIntosh was the first to 
break it. “‘ Sirr, sirr,”’ he said, in plaintively admonishing accents, 
“wass I not warnin’ ye what daincher there would be in tekkin’ on 
amannfrom Skye ? Sly,sly, ochone! but they will be feerfully sly, 
the Skyemen. Now, if there will be but a smahl bag on the Twelfth, 
ve will not be blamin’ me. For who will be knowin’ how lang the 
poachin’ scoondrel will not haf been at this chob, whateffer ? ”’ 

“Oh, go to the deuce !"’ I growled, and, in my turn, wheeled 
abruptly and strode off on my homeward way. 


The Twelfth proved a day of mingled storm and sunshine. 
From time to time the wind rose high and swept torrents of rain 
down the glen. Then a dazzling ray of sunlight would break 
through the clouds ; as if by magic the mist would sweep upward 
from the mountain flanks, the wind would die down, leaving only 
a soft breeze to waft the honey-perfume of the heather to ow 
nostrils. <A period of this delightful, almost languorous calm, 
then down the storm would sweep upon us again, to be followed 
once more by a spell of still, delicious warmth. 


And the sport was as variable as the day It began 
most promisingly. The birds were plentiful, they lay close 
and rose well. The pessimistic MacIntosh himsclf was driven 


to admit that ‘‘ mebbe, efter ahl, the bag would not be so 
ferry smahl, whateffer.’’ Even that tract of flattish ground 
towards the head of the loch where the Skyeman had _ been 
caught, flagrante delicto, yielded a fair quota of grouse, wher 
upon MacIntosh plumed himself. “ Sirr, ye will be scein’ thatt 
we wass down upon him pefore he had time to do mich damage 
whateffer,”’ he proudly pointed out. But there was a different 
tale to tell when we rounded the loch and debouched upon the 
moor o’ Dalriach, that level stretch of heather and sedge grass 
most particularly favoured by the birds. Hitherto it had always 
proved the cream of my shoot, and I confidently looked to it to 
provide at least half the day’s bag. What, then, was my amazed 


disgust to find it practically devoid of game ! Jackwards and 
forwards we tramped, patiently and skilfully the dogs worked the 
ground—barely a feather rewarded our utmost endeavour. | 


looked at MacIntosh and MacIntosh looked doggedly back at m« 
‘* It will chust be whatt I will be tellin’ ye, sirr’’—the red beard 
wagged with enraging solemnity—‘‘ yon mann from Skve_ will 
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haff been fair strippin’ the ground het whate ffer Ochone 
whatt for now would ve be tekkin’ him on ass a wa-atcher efter I 
vould be tellin’ ve “ig 


Shut up!’ I turned my back upon him and addressed 
the nearest gun We'd better have lunch now, I think. No 
use wasting our time over this dashed desert There’s a well 
ver yonder by that birch copse.”’ 

Luncheon was begun in solemn silence But the gratification 


of that keen appetite which only the clear, pure air of the Highland 
hills bestows, the warmth of the brilliant sunshine which, for the 
moment, streamed down upon us, speedily brought our spirits 
up to their wonted level After all, bar this last disappointment, 
we had had a fair morning, a very fair morning indeed, and who 
was to say what swelling of the bag the afternoon might not 


produce? We were half-way through our repast when | 
raised my head from the exploration of a _ ple Hallo ! 
Who the dickens is that?” I cried, staring at a _ figure 
riding rapidly across the moor towards us Why, it’s the 


Skyeman, by Jove 

As | spoke, MacIntosh appeared from behind the knoll where 
the gillies were lunching and came up to my sic ‘ Cott, if that 
will not be impidence ! Sirr, will I be sendin’ for the polis, what 


etter 
Wait a bit—let’s hear what he has to say, first 
Not much, apparently The young man uttered no word as 
he came up and stood directly in front of me But slowly he 


unwound the plaid which had been twisted round his body, and 


from its folds extracted a dead grouse Still silent, he laid it at 
mv teet 

What the deuce 

Wait, sirr, if ye please.’’ He pulled out another speckled 
corpse and laid it beside its fellow—another, and another. 

‘ Diaoul !’ With a brow black as night MacIntosh made 
as if to spring upon the youth 1 peremptorily ordered him 


bac k. 

Nine birds did the man from Skye lay at my tect Then he 
fell back a pace, folded his arms across his chest, and looked m¢ 
steadily in the eye. 

What does this mean, Mac Kenzie Ll asked, sternly. 

Sirr,”’ he replied, in slow, measured tones, it will be thre« 
days since ye will be namin’ the jile to me. Without giffin’ me a 
chance to speak, ye will be tekkin’ that mann’s wirrd ’’—he moved 
his head towards MacIntosh with a gesture of indescribable con- 
tempt ‘that I will be a poacher. But” his voice took a rising 
inflection ‘it iss the wa-atcher that I wull be, and '’—he shriecked 
out the words with unimaginable furv—‘ it iss him that will be 


DOCTRINE OF 


VERYONE knows that many herbs and plants and flowers 
have valuable medicinal properties, but there still exists 
in many countrv districts the superstitious nection respect- 
ing the use of certain plants and herbs owing to then 
peculiarities of form, time of growth and other similar 

properties, a belief in the medicinal uses of a plant from something 
in its external appearances, or in their names, that resemble the 
disease it will cure, and they believe that God has in this indicated 
its especial virtues; for instance, the knotty tubes of the scrophu- 
laria is a remedy for scrofulous glands he red rose is associated 
with an ancient charm against bleeding from the nose and othe 
parts I cannot find that it is used in the present day, but the old 
charm worked thus: Gather a red rose and, holding it in the right 


hand, repeat 


On our dear Lord Jesus’ grave bloom 3 roses, the one tor the good God 


the 2nd for God's blood, and the ard for the angel Gabriel, blood I pray you cease 
to flow 


\ large number of herbs are used for curative purposes, simply 
because of their form or their marks. The wood sorrel, being shaped 


like a heart, is used as a cordial 


The wood sorrel little herb 
Has a mightie power 
For ills that the herte disturb 


Gather ye this flower 


Liver-wort is used as a cure for liver complaint ; celandine, which has 


yellow juice, for jaungice ; the pretty little euphrasy or eyebright 
is made into a lotion for the eves ; it is a sovereign remedy for weak 
cves : 

Eyebright makes the blind to see 

Go imto fields and gather ve 

Thank ye God with alle your soul 


For ye herbe that makes sick eves whok 


Of clover or heart trefoil an old herbalist says : This plant is 
good, it hath a leafe that is triangular like the hearte of a man, 
also each leafe doth containe a perfect icon (or image) of a hearte 
It defendeth the hearte 


against the noisome vapours of the spleen.’ 


and that is its proper colour, a flesh colour 
Solomon's Seal 
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the poacher—stand still, there!’’ he roared at MacIntosh, who 


had taken a hurried step forward, “ or, ass there iss a Cott above 
us, I will wring ver neck like a chicken ! Sirr, that night 
I kem round the shoulder off the brace upon him, chust ass he had 
drawn the net There wass his two sons helpin’ him, and the boat 
from Fort George waitin’ for the burrds. Sirr, | sprang upon him, 
and chust then you will be comin’ down upon us, and he—he will 
be turnin’ like the foul snake he iss, and will be puttin’ it ahl on 
m And you—vou, sirr, belicfied him!” He gazed at me with 
unutterable reproach in his sea-grey eves. ‘Whatt wass the use 
off my speakin’? No; I would not be speakin’ till I could be 
provin’. And now, sirr, I can prove. These pefore you 
are some off the burrds he will be poachin’ last night on the moor 
off Dalriach = 

‘Come, mind what you are saying,’”’ I here interposed. ‘* Where 
are your proofs of all this ?’ 

‘“ Here!’’ he put into his pocket his hand and drew out 
a clasp-knife, which he laid upon the ground beside the 
grouse 

I took it up and turned it over. It was one which I had 
mvself given to MacIntosh ; his initials were engraved on a small 
silver plate let into the handle 

I looked at MacKenzie, enquiringly. He answered my look. 

Sirr, for the last two nights I will be lyin’ all night long pehind 
the byre wa-atchin’ that mann’s door, for fine will I be knowin’ 
that he will be at his poachin’ again pefore the Twelfth. And last 
night he kem out, and I will be followin’ him. I will be followin’ 
him to the moor off Dalriach, and there he will be drawin’ the net 
And there will be the boat from Fort George on the loch waitin’ 
for the burrds And efter the first draw off the net he will be 
sittin’ down peside the cairn off grouse to light a pipe. And when 
he will be leavin’ them there to go and draw the net again I will 
be creepin’ down on my hands and knees among the heather. 
And I will be tekkin’ the burrds, and peside them will be his knife 
that he will be cuttin’ up his tobaaca with. Now, sirr, it will be 
to me that you will be namin’ the jile—but it iss thatt mann that 
will be seein’ the inside off it, whateffer. For I will myself be 
sendin’ wirrd to the polis pefore I will be comin’ to vou here. And 
there the constables will be on the rodd.’’ He flung out his arm 
towards a couple of stalwart men in blue who at that moment 
appeared on the edge of the moorland. 

With a yell of horror and despair MacIntosh turned to flee, 
but MacKenzie seized him in an iron grasp, and when the “ polis,” 
puffing and blowing, at last arrived at the top of the brae they 
received their trembling prisoner from the sinewy arms of The 
Man from Skve. 


SIGNATURES. 


while it is fresh and greene and applied,”’ says another old herbalist, 
taketh away in one nighte or two at the most, any bruise, blacke 

or bleu spote gotten by falls or women’s wilfulness on stumbling 
upon their husband’s fists.’ The flower of the scabious is called 
‘“ Black Soap’; it is a cure for any skin disease that has scabs 
there is an old legend that the root of the little Devil scabious cured 
all complaints, but the Devil was envious of its power and bit oft 
the part 

The Devil's bit the Seabious 

Once cure for all ills possessed 

The Devil enraged against mankind 

Bit off the part so blest 


The old-folk cure for toothache scems very simple ; 
if people find it efficacious. In Sussex a few senna leaves are placed 
upon a plate and a light applied. 


but one wonders 


Before long the little worms 
will crawl out and be suffocated: from that time the pain will 
cease. In Devonshire a double nut carried in the pocket is a safe 
cure for toothache. Another remedy is to drive a nail into an oak 
tree at a point where the sun will not shine, and as the nail rusts the 


pain will cease : 


If the toothache have thee in thrall 
Then senna leaves will cure it all, 
When the worms begin to crawl 
Then will the pain be cured all 


If by toothache ve plagued be 
A two kernelled nut will cure ve 


If toothache thee provoke, 

Drive a nail into the oak; 

As the nail to rust doth turn, 
Cured will be the pains that burn 


Cowslips or paigles supply one ingredient of ointment for 


The old Suffolk rhyme refers to this 


treckles 


Pluck the spotted paigle bloom 
Make an ointment for thy face 
[hy beauty shall exceeding be, 
No freckles have a place. 


rhe tragility of the anemone seemed to suggest to superstitious 


Andee le 
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country-folk a cure for consumption. The following rhyme refers 
to this remedy : 

To the woods go, I pray ve, 

Gather the fair anemone ; 

A cordial brew ve trom this flower, 


To cure me from this fever’s power 


For the thrush, an evil—so country-folk believe, that must 
attack mankind either at birth or death—the following doggerel 
ves the preventative : 

[he ash that groweth by the stream 

Do cure the thrush, I ween ; 

Bind around a little bough 

A string, for three days, that’s enow: 

Then pass it thro’ the childer’s mouth 

*Twill save from thrush that comes at birth for death). 


or warts and wens there are numerous remedies. I will give only 
few of them. Each wart or wen must be touched with a green 
“a, then each pea must be buried; as the pea decays the wart 
wen will do the samc. In Ireland the peasants find a straw with 
ne knees and cut the knots that form the joints of every one of 
1em, then bury them in a dung heap; as the knots rot so will 
ie warts. The soft downy part of the husk of a broad bean is 
sed in many parts of England for the cure of warts; it should 

well rubbed across the projections, and then thrown away 
he following rhyme must be repeated : 

As this bean shall rot away, 


So my warts shall soon decay. 


. very old cure for warts was to put three drops of blood from a 
vart into an elder leaf, and bury it in 
he earth, and say : 

rhree droppes of blood I put im thee 

Deare leafe of goode Eldern tree, 

And bury thee; thou’ll rot away 

Then my wartes will tast decay 
Che ash tree also cures warts : 

Ashen tree, ashen tree, 

Pray buy these warts of me 
in Devonshire the ranunculus is still 
the wart-flower, and its milky juice 
ield a sovereign remedy for these 
unsightly excrescences : 

Deare warte-flowere, buy of m 

These vile wartes, I pray thee. 

\ poultice made of the leaves of 
Millfoil is good for wounds, and a 
decoction o1 it cures the cramp. The 
aspen leaf, probably because of the 
constant quivering of the leaves, has 
alwavs been held as a cure tor ague : 

The cross was formed of this tree, 

For sorrow it makes quivering moan 

Of ague it will soon cure ve, 

And make you cease yon piteous groan 
Reseda is a very ancient name for 
mignonette ; it is believed to have the 
power of curing inflammations of all 
kinds. Julienne is a valuable cure for 
the loss of voice; the French country 
name is “‘ herb au chantre.” 

If you have lost the power to chant, 

Seek relief from the Julienne plant 

To those who love the power to sing 

Relief this gentle plant doth bring 
Mistletoe in ancient times was called 
‘All Heal.” It cures all kinds of 
disorders- epilepsy, the stitch, hectx 
fevers. green wounds, boils, and all 
kinds of inflammations. 

rhe good All-heale, it cureth all 

he piagues that on mankind de tall 

Ihe berries of this mystic tree 

Are blessed by God to bless thee 
Rosemary preserves people against the 
plague, infectious fevers and _ the 
morbid effluvia of corpses. This may 
be one of the reasons that this herb 
was always used at funerals. 

The blessed herbe sweete Rosemaric 

Will trom grievous plague preserve thee. 

These are but a few examples 
f the curious doctrine of signatures 
Many more can be tound all ove 
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the British Isles alone, while the belief in this doctrine is very 
widespread all over Europe, and is also found in Asia and 
America. It the cure is wrought by these strange remedies, 
surely it is by faith-healing rather than the efficacy of the 


supposed healing qualities of the plants. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PLANTING IN DRY WALLS. 

HERE gardens are on hilly sites, giving opportunities 
for the making and planting of retaming walls, 
nothing Is more satistactory or encouraging than 
the rapidity with which they become clothed with 
more or less permanent vegetation When flower 

borders are planted, however well and fully, there is some degre« 
of their appearance till the plants have become established but 
the conditions of wall planting are so favourable—the roots finding 
a cool, rambling region among the stones, the collars. protected 
from winter cold and the heads in full air and sunlight, that they 
appear to establish themselves at once and more cffectively. 
Planted a vear and a half ago, and less in the case of the biennials, 
the wall surfaces, as shown in the illustrations, now present a fully 
lothed appearance, and, although the soil is of a poor, sandy 
Masses of thx 


grey Santolina set off the purple of Catmint and the white and 


character, the plants are in full growth and vigouw 


vellow of the Tree Lupines just above. In a year or two, when some 


plants of Cistus cvprius are grown—a few blooms show above the 





WHITE FOXGLOVES AS WALL PLANTS. 
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second patch of Santolina—the picture will be still more complete 
Snapdragons are true wall plants, and should be used largely in the 
joints of dry walling Besides those grown as annuals, it is well to 
make a second sowing about midsummer rhis gives small plants 
to put into the wall joints towards the end of September, or at any 
time during the month when there has been a good rain In 


many place they are too tender to survive in the open ground, 


but the wall joint gives so much shelter and such a comforting 
degree of d ‘ in winter thet the plants do well and are in bloom 
from the end of M ind all through Jun the flowering season 
being then taken up by plants made from cuttings and wintered 
n frame these again being followed by the spring-sown plants 


Foxgloves and Mulleins are also grand plants in walls where these 


ire in gardens large enough for them not to be out of scal But 


even in small places one need not be afraid to plent large thing 
n wall Many a planted wall ts 1 notonous in effect because its 
occupant re small things only GERTRUDE JEKYLI 
THE ROCK GARDEN IN AUTUMN. 
1 was much interested in the list of autumn-flowering rock 
rcden plants which peared on page 138 of Country Lire dated 
July 26th, and would like to supplement it with the names of some 


thers that I noted flowering in a famous rock garden near London 


few day co. Campanula lanata, though rather difficult to 
‘row, is a fine plant of curious habit Its lower growths seem to 
ling tightly to the stonework and its main shoot grows erect It 
has large, creamy white flowers. Campanula carpatica White 


Star is a white counterpart of turbinata, and China Cup is paler 


blue Both are good Gentiana freyniana vies with the better- 
known G. acaulis in the vividness of its blue it seems to have 
rather taller ¢rowths Wahlenbergiz. wincceflora hes blue flowers 
that resemble those of a Campanula, and they terminate nine 
inches high, slender stems that give the plant @ very graceful 
appearance Erodium guttatum, closely allied to the wild 
Geranium, hes white flowers, the two upper petals of which are 
marked with dull purpk The Catmint (Wepeta Mussinii) was 
creating quite a lavender blue effect, tumbling, cascade fashion, 
over the front of some large boulders. Celandrinia umbellata, 


with deep crimson purple flowers, is a showy plant, but, unfor 


tunately, none too hardy in winter ; and Erodium chrysanthemum, 
with silvery foliage and pale vellow flowers, is also difficult to keep 
through fog and rain Potentilla nepalensis, which is practically 
identical with the one named Miss Willmott, is a splendid, low-grow- 
ing plant, resembling closely the Geums. Its rose-red flowers are 
very charming, and are freely produced over a long period. Inula 
ensifolia, though rather coarse, is useful for creating a vellow effect, 
its close, tufted growths being just now freely covered with large, 
Marguerite-like blooms of rich golden hue For quaintness, that 
dainty little plant, Origanum pulchrum, must be included. It 
grows about six inches high, and its rosy purple flowers in 


shape closely resemble Hops. I will close my list with 





SANTOLINA AND CATMINT IN A DRY 


WALL. 
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SNAPDRAGONS CLOTHING A DRY WALL. 


Erythrea diffusa (Massonii), a charming little dwarf plant 


with deep rose-pink flowers. OBSERVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NAME OF TROP#OLUM. 

Sir,—I enclose herewith a specimen of Tropaolum, supposed to be Tropwolum 
grandiflorum. I should be much obliged if you could tell me the teal name 
It bears bright blue berries in the autumn and is a most ornamental creeper 
It seems rare and, I am told, is difficult to start. It is a tuber. I have had some 
tubers) in a pot since December, but they have not started.—K. CLARKE. 

[The plant sent by our correspondent is Tropwolum tricolorum. Ther 
should be no difficulty in starting the tubers in a cool greenhouse. These 
usually start into growth during late autumn 
or early winter, and if kept yrowing all 
the winter, flower the following spring ot 


early summer Ep 


fue Bee Orents, 


Sir,—The elaborate and beautiful contri- 
vances which have been deve loped by Orchids te 
secure cross-fertilisation through the agency of 
insects are well known In the Bee Orchis 
Ophrys apifera), however, self-fertilisation ob- 
tains, and the extraordinary form assumed by 
the flower requires a different explanation 
Robert Brown, who first observed that the 
flower is specially adapted for self-fertilisation, 
made the suggestion that the gencral likeness to 
a bee is intended to deter insect-visitors It was 
thought that bees and other insects would pass 
the Bee Orchis by, since the flowers appear te 
be already occupied by visitors. But why should 
the visits of insects be guarded against? Lord 
Avebury suggested that the likeness to bees has 
been developed to deter browsing quadrupeds, 
and I have little doubt that this is the right in- 
terpretation Browsing animals must get stung 
occasionally, and so become more or less shv of 
insects. I hope that readers of Country Lirt 
will carefully note the behaviour of sheep and 
cattle when grazing in places where the Bee 


Orchis grows, to see whether anv notice is taken 


of the plants rhe simulation of flowers by 
insects, spiders and othe creatures 1 not 
uncommon, but tl opposite phenomenon 


is extremely rare In Orchids like the 


so-called Butterfly Orchis Habenaria _bi- 
folia), for instance, the likeness is merely 


fanciful —W. R. B 
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THE SNIPE. 


GREAT deal has been written about this mosi interest- 
ing and mysterious bird. That he is extremel\ 
interesting, both naturalists and sportsmen agree ; 
that he is mysterious, nobody who has attempted 
to make the slightest study of his wavs and habits 

will deny, for, like the wind, one cannot tell ‘‘ whence he cometh 
or whither he goeth,”’ neither can one say why he comes or 
why he goes. On a given bog one may find plenty of snipe 
to-day, and yet to-morrow hunt in vain for a single bird, and 
this even when no atmospheric change has occurred. The more 
one studies this bird the more one realises how very little one 
really knows about him ; in fact, in my humble opinion, this 

Ids good with the study of even the commonest birds, who 
sem to take a delight in doing something quite new just when 
o.e begins to think one knows quite a lot about them! The 
siipe has, at any rate, one peculiar and distinct habit, in the 
p ssession of which, so far as I am aware, he is unique. I refer, 
© course, to his habit of drumming, or bleating as it is sometimes 
cdled. The means by which 
t.e sound is produced is one of 
t.e most discussed subjects in 
o nithology, and I do not intend 
t. enter into a dissertation on 
t..e subject now, having already 
ritten my views about it in 
YUNTRY LIFE. 

Many birds of widely differ- 
g species—for instance, wood- 
geons, greenfinches, ringed 
over, woodcock, green plover, 
c.—perform in the spring 
hat I will term “ love flights,”’ 
it not one of them produces 
ie bleating sound made by 
ie snipe, though the sound 
produced by the beating of the 
male green plover’s wings ma\ 
be heard at a great distance. 
\ well known authority has 
stated that snipe never drum 
at any season except in the 
spring ; this is a fallacy. Any- 
one who has gone in for shoot- 
ing flighting snipe at dusk must 
have heard snipe drum fre- 
quently in the autumn, particu- 
larly during the month of 
November, and generally after 
dusk ; in fact, I have only once 
ieard a snipe drumming during 
the day in autumn. It is 
venerally stated that only the 
males drum. Personally, I 
believe that this is also a 
fallacy, though I acknowledge 
that I am unable to prove it. 
All I can say is that I have 
frequently flushed a snipe from 
eggs in an advanced state of 
incubation, and the bird has 
quickly mounted into the air 
and commenced drumming, A. Brook. ON 
being at once joined by another 
bird, which has also commenced drumming, and the subsequent 
ehaviour of these birds has led me to believe that they were 
nated, although it is possible that they were both males, though 
t seems to me unlikely. 

On sunny days snipe are very playful, and play about 
ogether in much the same way that young partridges do. 
They are also exceedingly fond of sunning themselves, leaning 
ver with one wing slightly raised and all the feathers of the 
ody puffed out in order to get a thorough baking. Snipe, like 
ll waders, go through a nearly complete vernal moult. A male 
hich I kept in confinement used to develop a very much darker 
lumage in March than in his autumnal moult; in fact, the 
ew feathers on his back and scapulars were almost black, 
‘ith very narrow light margins and with no buff or brown spots 
t all; but I cannot say if this was merely individuality or 
‘hether the breeding plumage of all snipe is much darker 
1an their winter plumage. The time at which snipe commence 
esting varies according to the weather experienced; but, 
ven a normal spring, I think that in this county (Norfolk) 
ie may take it that the majority of nests hatch off between 
lay roth and May 15th. Both parents look after the young 
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birds, which are fed from the bill for the first few days. The 
young can fly when a month old; and, after September is 
passed, I know of no method by which one may tell for certain 
whether a snipe is a bird of the current vear or not. Neither 
to my knowledge, is there any way of sexing snipe other than 
by dissection. I have been asked at different times if there is 
any way by which one may make, or at any rate improve, 
snipe ground. Given the necessary water supply, this is cet 
tainly possible. I know one old sportsman, far wiser than the 
majority of us in the ways and habits of game, both furred and 
feathered, who has improved his snipe ground to an extra 


ordinary extent. His marsh, situated in the fenlands of 
Norfolk and intersected by streams and diiches, was always 
the haunt of snipe; but, by the introduction of an engine 


he is now able to flood the whole of his fen to practically any 
depth of water he likes. And he finds, having flooded the fen 
to the depth of two inches or so about a week before he intends 
to shoot, that he has attracted a very great majority of the snipe 
usually spread over miles of 
fenland to his own ground. The 
plan of campaign is then for 
the guns to walk the flooded fen 
in line, putting all the snipe oft 
the ground (of course, picking 
up a few as they 
ind then, retiring into 
butts, made of a couple of 
hurdles and a few branches, to 
wait for the snipe returning 
which they usually do after a 
very short absence, and afford 
some very pretty shots as they 
drop into the fen by twos and 
threes, A bag of anything 
between fifty and a hundred 
snipe may be expected at the 
beginning of the = season, 
especially if the summer lias 
been dry so that there ts little 
water about on the neighbour 
ing fens, so that the birds keep 


go along), 


small 


returning to where they know 
there IS plenty oi water. 
Another scheme to attract 


snipe, sometimes practised on 
this piece of fen, is to bury 
meal about an inch 
below the surface of the mud, 
and after a short time it is 
found that there are always 
snipe congregated round the 
buried sacks : not that the birds 
feed on the meal (I do net 
believe that full snipe ever 
touch vegetable matter), but 
because the rotten meal be 
comes full of some small worm 
of which the birds are very 
fond. If one desires to have 
snipe on land, it is 
essential to make sure that the 


sacks of 


ones 


NEST. Copyright. birds can obtain grit. Snipe 
swallow more grit than most 
birds. The grit in my tame snipe’s gizzard could be heard 


grinding quite distinctly when the bird was several feet 
away from the ear! A snipe’s gizzard grinds twelve times 
to the minute and renders digestion extremely rapid 
Writing in the “‘ Fur, Feather and Fen Series’’ on snipe and 
woodcock, Mr. de Visme Shaw says: “ That brief period of 
twilight at the close of the day is all too often neglected by those 
who take gun in hand to pursue the long-billed bird.” Certainly 
there is no more difficult and few more enjoyable forms of shoot 
ing than snipe flighting, for the light is generally very bad before 
the birds commence to come in to their feeding-ground, and 
their speed is enormous. Again quoting the “ Fur, Feathet 
and Fen Series’’: ‘‘ One has time for no more than to throw 
the gun to the shoulder and fire where one knows the snipe 
to be, the bird having passed from sight before the trigger can 
be pulled.” I have found the best plan, in placing yourself 
for a flight, is to stand so that there is a favourite pool between 
one’s self and the setting sun, or the moon if she is “ up,” so that 
what little light there is strikes the water, and then one can 
sometimes get a glimpse of the light under-parts of the birds 
as they dash down, when you must fire at once where you think 
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the bird is; and fairly frequently one is successful, even when 
the bird has passed from sight before the trigger can be pulled 
In placing one’s self, care must be taken not to stand too close 
to the pool. Frequently snipe have alighted within a yard or 
two of me, and commenced to feed round the edge of the pool. 
These birds are always perfectly safe, for they rise at the 
slightest movement and are then absolutely inconspicuous ; 


ENTERING 


and I have found by bitter experience that it is worse than 
useless to fire at their departing “ scape, scape!” 

A great charm of snipe flighting is that one never knows 
what else may come along, for often the feeding-ground of 
snipe is the feeding or roosting ground of other birds, and one 
may reasonably hope for a shot at wigeon, mallard, teal or 
golden plover as well. On one occasion I shot three birds at 
flight, and on sending my dog for them I found, to my great 
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surprise, that I had shot a snipe, a ruff and a wood sandpiper! 
At the same place, when flighting, I have killed golden and green 
plover, mallard, teal and garganey teal, and have seen wigeon 

and this on a small piece of public shooting within a mile of 
a fairly large market town! There is, near here, a water 
meadow where, during the day, a few snipe may always 
be found, but usually these are extremely wild. At dusk 
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quantities flight in to feed, but leave again before daybreak the 
next morning. So another enthusiastic snipe-shooter and 
myself, having often enjoyed very good fun sparrow and rat 
shooting at night, armed with a bicycle lamp and an airgun, 
and being very anxious to get even with the snipe, decided that 
we would try the same plan with them. Alas for our hopes, the 
snipe did not play the game like sparrows and rats do ; for, 
although the air was instantly filled with the cries of departing 
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snipe in all directions, we never so much as saw a feather ! 
Unlike the full snipe, the little jack is usually so tame or 
stupid that one has nearly to tread on him before he flutters 
up and flits like a big butterfly for about two hundred vards 
or less and then settles again, and apparently goes to sleep ; 
at any rate, one may walk up to where he has dropped. He 
is generally solitary, but I know one small patch about twenty 
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vards square on a water meadow (to the human eye exactly 


the same as the rest of the meadow), where, in November, 
one may always find from four to twelve jacks, although there 
may be no others on the rest of the meadow. 
jack snipe here in Norfolk in every month of the year with 
the exception of July, but it has never been proved that they 


| have seen 


have bred in this country H. WoORMALD. 
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HE Close, as was said of the streets of Oxford in the to a nocturnal seclusion that has remained unbroken since the 
eighteenth century, is a rus in urbe, with its wide Middle Ages. This wall to-day is practically unimpaired, 
lawn of sward, its houses entrenched behind their running visibly from Harnham Gate along the south and east 
forecourts or green gardens. Fuller was of opinion of the grounds of the Palace, and then beyond St. Anne’s Gate 
that ‘‘the most curious, not to say cavilling, cye ” to almost opposite to the White Hart. Here it escapes from 

could desire nothing which is wanting in the Cathedral except view between the gardens on the north side of the Close and 
possibly, an ascent, and this from a conceit, for from any the gardens of the New Street houses, until the High Street 
other point of view there is nothing wanting to the beauty of Gate opening, “and beyond again to the river on the south 
this open and level place. Its precincts could have hardly side of the garden of the Church House.”’ The wall bears 
been more peaceful when it was first enclosed with an em traces of Norman work, south of the gate leading into St. Anne’s 
battled wall in the bishopric of Robert Wyvill ; and when the Street, where the carved stones break the smooth surface ot 
last gate closes at eleven o'clock every night it returns again the lichen-coloured masonry, for the bishop and canons were 
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empow red to remove the walls of the deserted Cathedral of 
Old Sarum to build the Cathedral tower and the Close wall 
of the new Ihe gatehouses lie probably between this reigy 


and the early vears of Richard II.’s. Harnham is but a frag 
ment, but the High Street Gate and St. Anne’s are very im 
posing, with their deep-shadowed archways. Over the long 
two-storeyed St Anne’s on the north-east of the Close is the 
Chapel of the Vicars Choral, who lived in the adjoining Vicars 
College, now divided into three or four separate houses, and 
supplemented their frequent devotions in the Cathedral bi 
private services in this small chapel of their own. From thi 
smaller embattled High Street gateway, where the carved 
Norman stones from Old Sarum are built in at haphazard, 
an uninspired statue of King Edward VII. looks down from 
his canopied niche where Beckham’s James I. once stood, and 
before him a decayed presentment of Henry III 

Foremost among the early houses in the Close is the long 
gabled house mainly of the late vears of the fourteenth or the 
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beginning of the fifteenth century, which looks on the west front 
of the Cathedra!, and is known as the King’s House. It is now 
a training college for schoolmistresses. The vaulted porch 
and the flint and stonework of the older portion of the building 
contrast with the tall, red brick Elizabethan gable with its 
fine bay. The earliest authentic record of it is in Hutchins’ 
Register in 1446, when it was necessary to repair this “ large 
empty house at the end of the south part of the graveyard.” 
Che house was altered in Elizabeth’s reign, possibly by Hugh 
Powell, who was its occupant in 1569. In the early years ot 
the seventeenth century Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Sadler lived here, and at “ his great cost and charges newly 
erected and built a kitchen, Brewhouse and Bakeliouse together 
with divers other rooms, lodgings and chambers.”” The occupa- 
tion of the Sadlers lasted until 1668, and the elder Thomas 
Sadler, who more than once entertained King James at his 
house, was knighted in 1623, perhaps in recognition of his 
hospitality. In r6r1z, when the King lay at the Bishop’s Palace 
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Copyright MOMPESSON HOUSE: 
it is not improbable that the Prince of Wales may have lodged 
at the King’s House, for his arms are to be seen in the stained 
glass in one of the windows. James was certainly at the King’s 
House in 1618, when he “ came privately from the howse of 
Mr. Sadler where‘he lay.”’ to confer the earldoms of Leicester 
and Northampton upon Viscount Lisle and Lord Compton 
in the bishop’s great hall, hung for the occasion with cloths 
of state and arras. Even when James lay at the Palace in 
1611 there were incidental expenses at the King’s House, for 
in the accounts of the Fabric Clerk of the Cathedral in that year 
were small sums paid for ‘“‘ mending whirlegagges and helping 
with the stones at Mr. Sadler’s door ”’ and for “ shovelling the 
dirt away after the King was here.’ The house has changed 
very little since King James visited it, and the younger Thomas 
Sadler, also a loyal subject; commemorated the Restoration 
by carving the date 1661 on the keystone of the arch of one of 
the west windows 
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Far more changed than the King’s House is the wardrobe, 
originally the Bishop’s Storehouse or Wardrobe, exchanged 
by Bishop Jewell (1560— 1571) for the Glasshouse which former] 
stood inside what are now the Palace grounds. The Wardrobe 
hides its very genuine antiquity under much relatively modern 
plaster and many remaniements. It is probably of the fifteenth 
century, but contains earlier portions. The immense square, 
mullioned window looks strangely isolated on the front, while 
within the hall and more than one room have 
decorated in the middle Georgian period, the work in the hall 
being dated by the loval inclusion, among other ornaments, of 
the bewigged head of George II., wearing the Ribbon of thy 
Garter. 

In the very north-west corner of the Close is one of the old 
canons’ houses, with a fine hall, lately restored, and an earlict 
chapel in the gable with the two-light traceried window The 
house was begun by Nicholas Upton, who died in 1456, and 
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apparently completed by a 
certain W. Fydion, whose 
name appears on the beams 
of the timber roof, fre- 
quently repeated. Fydion 
held several benefices in 
the diocese and a canonry 
at Salisbury during the 
third quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and died 
in 1472, broken «down 
either from ‘debt’ or 
“the climate,’ for the 
Latin might be read either 
way. Later it was the resi- 
dentiary house of Edward 
Powell, a verv eminent jurist, 
canon here in the days of 
Henry VIII., by whom he 
was put to death, ostensi- 
bly for denying the Royal 
Supremacy, but really 
for his courage in acting 
as counsel for Queen Cathe- 
rine in the matter of her 
divorce. 

The Close, that centre of 
conservatism, has certainly 
suffered little renewal since 
the first vears of the eight- 
eenth century, and it is to 
the red brick buildings of 
Wren’s lifetime that so much 
of its colour and charm is 
due. The whole of the north 
side is open, and especially 
about the Choristers’ Green 

in itself a minor Close- 
we have examples of the 
most charming variety of 
small town houses; witness 
this north side of the Close, 
where from the half-seen 
College of Matrons to its 
crescendo in Mompesson 
House, is a delightful irregu- 
larity of roof-line and con- 
trast of tiled roof with stone 




















and brick walls; for brick 
either brown or of a light 
red that warms with the sun- 
light, is the prevailing colour 
of this quarter of the Close, 
set off by the whitest of 
quoins and window-frames. 
But there is no universal 
iaterial ; and the stateliest 
{ these houses, Mompesson 
House and that in the south- 
est, tenanted by Mrs. Jacob, 
re stone-fronted. The long, 
ww, red brick building of the 
Matrons’ College, bv High 
treet Gate, which was 
unded, ‘“‘humbly dedi- 
ited’? and endowed by 
sishop Seth Ward in 1682, 
; passed over by the his- 
orian of Salisbury as neat 
id convenient, but no more. 
t has two projecting wings, 

centre pediment with the 
rms of Englend within it 
nd the Bishop's dedicatory 
ablet below. It is set a few 
et back from the road by 
low wall, but Mrs. Jacob's 
ind Mompesson House have 
vere the added dignity of 
orecourt and iron railing 
ind gateway. In the over- 
hrow of the simple iron 
sate of the latter house is 
the cypher of Charles Mom- 
pesson, of whom little is 
known beyond his having 
‘ven his vote in lis own 
favour on that rare occa- 
sion a contested election for 
Old Sarum,—this byword 
among rotten boroughs—in 
1705. 

This “almost perfect 
specimen of a small county 
town house,’ as it has been 
called, was built in 1701, as 
the rainwater heads witness. 
In character it is not unlike 
the house known as Wren’s 
house, in Chichester: and 
not unworthy of Wren. 
Wren was a Wiltshire man, 
and in Charles II.’s_ reign 
was called down to Salisbury 
to strengthen the spire of 
the Cathedral and to renew 
its stalls and screens (after- 
wards replaced by Bishop 
Hume) and superintend the 
marble flooring ol the choir, 
so there is some likelihood 
of his being summoned by 
Charles Mompesson, but ot 
this there is no evidence. 
Even if not by Wren himself, 
it may be by one of his pupils, 
the treatment is so able and 
scholarly. Stone piers mark 
each end of the forecourt, 
and the plain railing between 
is varied by ornamental 
panels, which, like the 
gate, bear witness to the 
considerable manufactory in 
Salisbury during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The hipped roof is 
tiled, and the centre of the 
building is marked by the win- 
dow above the doorway, with 
its engaged bracket scrolls on 
either side of the architrave, 
and the boldly designed door- 
way with carved trophies 
and escutcheon of the 
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Mompesson arms quartering 
Barneston_ within the 
broken pediment. The 
house is singularly com- 
plete, down to _ its 
well-panelled door, but it 
is even more remarkable 
within than without, and 
is as rich as greater 
houses in its wood and 
plaster work. The staircase, 
which would not be out of 
place in a house such as 
Melton Constable, has slender 
twisted balusters, and richly- 
carved newel balusters, 
handrail and brackets. 
The door cases and 
chimney - pieces throughout 
this almost untouched 
interior are well and richly 
designed, while the plaster 
work on floors and ceilings 
shows more of the changed 
spirit of the new century 
than the woodwork, leaving 
behind, as it does here, 
the naturalistic fruit and 
flowers of the late 
seventeenth century, and 
invading the walls’ with 
its open and formal orna- 
ment. Mompesson House is 
the foremost of its period 
in the Close for dignity 
and graciousness of design, 
but there are many rivals 
in interest, if we take 
the houses one by one, 
from the grey antiquity 
of the Palace and King’s 
House to the last touches 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But the Close has 
another and not an archi- 
tectural side. It is not 
only an enclosed place, 
but as seen from beyond 
the Avon, hidden by its 
trees, a hortus  inclusus 
from the midst of which 
rises above the blue atmo- 
sphere of the water- meadows 
the “thin steeple that tops 
the fair fane of Poore’s olden 
Episcopal see.” J. 
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Mr. G C. Whitaker's Nicholson schooner Margherita won the race for schooners of the A class held by the Royal London Yacht 
Club at Cowes on Monday last. Margherita beat the Kaiser’s Meteor and Germania without calling upon her time allowance. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T the present time everybody is interested one way 
or another in the farm labourer, and _ therefore 
Miss O. Jocelyn Dunlop’s The Farm Labourer: The 
History of a Modern Problem (Fisher Unwin), is 
happy in the moment of its birth. Many will turn 
to it for some explanation of a problem concerning which 
opinions are numerous and positive and information very slight. 
Miss Dunlop has written very fully and very temperately. She 
is not without political bias; but it would be looking for the 
impossible to expect anyone to write a book of this kind in an 
absolutely judicial spirit. Before examining the conclusions 
she reaches it may be useful to point out one or two directions 
in which her information might have been supplemented. 
There are, for example, many references to a supposed “ golden 
age "’ that existed before the year 1760. In that comparatively 
far-off time the labourer is supposed to have been happy, well 
fed and well housed. But anyone who seeks proof of this 
assertion will find himself engaged in a very difficult task. 
Should he examine the literature about the labourer of the 
period he will find that the clown, as he was then termed, 
is almost invariably the object of ridicule and his condition 
piteous in the extreme. Miss Dunlop apparently has not con- 
sulted literature. Her opinions are based wholly on statistics ; 
but obviously, although figures may supply the bones of the 
argument, the flesh and blood must be obtained from those 
who made transcripts of the life around them. Henry Fielding 
lived from 1705 to 1754, and his novels were written just before 
the change to which our author attaches a great deal of import- 
ance. He described country life with a vividness and truth 
that have never been impugned. Sut any attentive 
reader of “ Joseph Andrews” or “Tom = Jones” will 
certainly not go away with the idea that rural England 
was a paradise to the labourer of that time. The other 
great writers of that period—Swift, Smollett and the rest, 
including the author of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy give no counten- 
ance to the modern idea that labour was better off then 
than it is now. If we go still further back, Shakespeare, who 
knew his country as well as he knew human nature, seldom 
condescends to put into his plays a creature so abject as the 
labourer evidently was in his estimation, and so if we pursue the 
story back and further back it becomes more and more evident 
that the account which it is fashionable nowadays to give of the 
medizval labourer is, to say the least, extremely fanciful. 
Whatever may be said now, it is very evident that betore and 
after the Middle Ages, and even up to the Battle of Waterloo, 
the English peasant was the sturdiest and most independent 
in Europe. His vigorous rebellions and protests forced the 
attention of the governing classes. In attempting to describe 
his condition we think the author makes a very unscientific 
mistake. The condition of a class must always be considered 
in relation to the standard of living at the time. To establish 
the statement that labourers were especially oppressed it would 
be necessary to show that town workers were in a relatively 
better position. Those who looked most closely into the question 
will be the readiest to grant that their lot did not suffer by 
comparison. Until the industrial population of the towns 
mastered the principles of trades unionism, they were in a very 
unsatisfactory position. If it is very difficult to form a true 
judgment on the state of the farm labourer in times anterior to 
the eighteenth century, it is almost as difficult to come to a right 
conclusion as to the facts at the moment. It has often seemed 
to the present writer that the way to begin is to ascertain the 
true facts about the earning of land. Miss Dunlop, in this book, 
makes one or two assertions that raise some doubts in our mind 

as to her practical knowledge. For example, on page 236: 

If the small holder could not cultivate by intensive capital, he could and did 
farm by intensive labour, and therein lay the chief cause of his success. The 
labour which he expended upon his holding was ungrudging, and the land 
responded. The small holding produced more per acre than the large farm, 
while on spade-cultivated allotments the gross produce was 25 per cent 
greater than that of land farmed by the usual methods 


This means, if it has any meaning at all, that it would be 
economical to go back to spade husbandry, which, as Euclid 
says, is absurd. The passage also contains the assumption 
that intensive cultivation belongs mostly to small holdings, 
whereas the best intensive cultivation is on large holdings. 
If the authorities from whom she obtained these so-called facts 
were to put beside them many of the innumerable instances 
where the labourer has not been able to obtain a living income 
from small holdings, it would have been possible to have produced 
a more accurate impression. Indeed, Miss Dunlop, as far as 
we have noticed, does not in the course of her narrative as much 
as hint or suggest that small holdings time and again have been 





joyfully taken up and sorrowfully abandoned. Those who 
favour the principle of a minimum wage ought to take an average 
small holding or take a sufficient number to form an average, and 
ascertain what the occupiers are actually making There the 
wage does not depend upon the caprice of employers or the 
tyranny of landowners. It is what a man can make, and ow 
experience is that in the majority of cases the sum is uncommonly 
small. Here and there a man does excellently, as some men 
will do excellently under any conceivable circumstances ; but 
it is only to rouse false expectations if we dwell upon the ex- 
ceptional case of prosperity and omit mention of the failures. 
Another point upon which an ingenious statistician might engage 
himself to profit would be to find out what proportion of farmers 
of the present generation have themselves either been labourers 
or are the sons or grandsons of labourers. It is a very curious 
fact that the vast majority of English farmers are working 
farmers. They come from a peasant stock. The “ gentleman ’ 
farmer is in a very decided minority, and the established farmer, 
that is, the man who belongs to a family which has been in the 
same tenancy for many generations, is a sadly diminishing 
factor. It would be very instructive if a comparison could be 
made between the numbers of those who have been able to rise 
in the social scale from the position of farm labourers and those 
who have sprung from town workers of the same social stratum. 
It is along lines like these that it would be possible to get rid 
of the partisan feeling which enters too much into the dis 
cussion of reforms affecting the farm labourer. If the facts 
were known there is no reason why all parties should not unite 
in producing legislation to remedy the grievances from which 
he suffers. Miss Dunlop ends her book in a strain of cheerful 
optimism. Her conclusion is that “ there can be little doubt 
that the worst of the iabourer’s troubles now are ended, neve 
to return.” According to this the drawbacks are that 

the worst elements of the old feudal village life still obtain in many parish 
Phere are still landowners and still parsons who virtually deny the labourer’s 
ight to a mind and a soul of his own, and if the undue influences which they 
bring to bear upon the labourer are often hard to define, they are none the le 
real and resented 


3ut she does not see that there is a different side to this question. 
The link between the employer and the labourer in the country 
is still more than the “cash nexus”? denounced by Carlyle 
In the towns men live by groups. There is little or no com 
munication between master and men ; only between representa 
tives of one and representatives of the other. One need not 
be an alarmist to see menacing clouds behind an urban state 
of affairs which our author seems inclined to bless and to bless 
only. A minor point which she has omitted is that the northern 
part of the country, where labour is best off now, was not so 
long ago the poorest and most miserable. In the beginning of 
last century a traveller relates of a little town in the centre of 
agricultural Northumberland that the hinds’ houses were roofed 
with turf only ; people were so poor they could not afford any 
thing else. The energy and determination which enabled 
them to emerge from this state of things are worthy of emula 
tion. We have dwelt on some points of difference, but we 
cannot conclude without once again saying that, given her very 
decided opinions, her attitude is, on the whole, fair and 
candid, 


THE SCIENCE OF ATHLETICS 
Olympian Field Events: Their History and Practice, by F. A. R 
Webster (George Newnes.) 
WHETHER the Olympic game is worth the candle is a question that will 
never be solved to everybody’s satisfaction, but most reasonable people will 
agree that if our athletes are to compete in the Olympic Games at all, they 
should at least produce something like the best form of which they are capabk 
Moreover, it may be pointed out that once a man has decided to jump high or 
wide, or to throw a heavy object through the air, he may as well learn to do it 
in the right rather than the wrong way Therefore a book such as Mr. Webster's, 
which gives instruction in scientific methods of jumping, hurdling, throwing 
the hammer and the javelin, and so forth, must be welcome to all interested 
in athletics. Scientific it most undoubtedly is. “ The man in the street,”’ who has 
looked at and enjoyed sports by the light of nature, must stand amazed at the 
various and complex manners of controlling his limbs that the jumper or weight 
thrower has to acquire Yet the complications are, in fact, not much greater 
than those which many an cighteen-handicap golfer studies most ardently in 
the many text-books at his disposal. The fact is that the average Briton has 


always regarded such feats as jumping as being heaven-sent, and not to b 


improved by taking thought. The extraordinary advance made in the matte1 
of “records” at each successive Olympiad, mainly by American athletes with 
Irish names, shows how fallacious this view is. Mr. Webster has clearly observed 


very closely the methods of the champions of recent years, not only in the events 
with which all Britons are familiar, but in those which, being a staunch con 
servative, he regards as outlandish, such as the standing jumps, the throwing 
of the discus or the javelin Furthermore, he explains them in good, simple 


straightforward English, and his explanations should be of very real use to every 
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Vale lier in the great arm f athletes w dreams that he carries an 
Olymp winner’s wreath in his knapsack The book is well illustrated by 
yhotograp f distinguished persons in attitudes that are sometimes quit 

iutiful metime grotesque, but alwa to the point Altogether it is a 

it should be interesting merely as a revelation to those who know little 
f held event ind quite thrilling to those who have already been fascinated 
Kraenzleit ind Horan and MacGrat ind the other world-beat - 
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WE DO PRA FOR MERCY 


The Under Dog, edited by Sydney Trist (the Animals’ Guardian 
STRAIGHT fro ding a heart-sickening article in the N t th Centur n 
Ity to anima n India, it wa mewhat belittling to insular self-esteen 

up this volume and see for one’s self how England, the forcing-house of rel 
ious missions to the rest of the world, stands in regard to the same subject rhis 
k is not filled wit entimental maunderings, but with plain facts concetnin 
ir slaughter IS¢ ind practical humane slaughtering, the Overseas live 


ittle trade, animals trained for performing in music-halls and circuses, the old 
rse traffic and kindred subjects We have got beyond the stage, thank good 
ne when a cow was described as a farm implement to which the word “ cruelt. 


uuld not therefore be applied, but man f us are still far from justice in our 


reatment of the under dog; and it this book were widely circulated we venture 
think it would do much to awaken the public conscience to a common-sen 
ractical view of our duty towards the lower orders of creation 


4 BUSINESS MAN IN MEXICO 
A Busy Time in Mexico: An Unconventional Record of Mexican 
Incident, by Hugh B. C. Pollard Constabk 


THERE is no preface to Mr. Pollard’s book, and no lengthy explanation as to 
vhy it was written Either would be superfluous, for it speaks for itself Sent 
uut by a London company to their Mexican office, with no experience and “ an 
infinitesimal salary,”’ the author soon severed his connection with his employers 


ind struck out for himself. His descriptions are excellent, and the whole book 

iperior to the usual class of travel book to which a jaded public has become 
wecustomed rhe writing is terse and vivid. One chapter, “The Man Who 
Disliked Bull-fighters,"” would have been not unworthy of Kipling, and there 
s a delightfully humorous description of an afternoon call in Mexico City. The 
1uthor has, incidentally, a good deal to say on “ practical imperialism,”’ 7. 


ending out Tom or Bill with fifty pounds and an outfit to the uttermost ends 


of the earth “ The result is that the world is dotted with the useless products 
our public schools and Universities, and for every one that ‘ makes good,’ 
hundreds fall by the wayside It is dreadful to contemplate the number of 


Englishmen belonging to the professional and upper middle classes who are to 
be found earning a bare living wage amidst the most appalling surroundings 
and with no future before them When I hear of Tom and Bill ‘ doing 
well’ in Canada, it calls up to my mind a picture of Tom (pass B.A., Oxford) 
digging in a railroad trench between a Pole and a Swede, while Bill (ex-lieutenant, 
Cavalry) chops wood on a small farm rhe British parent has yet to 
learn that in the New World and the Colonies it is the highly specialised expert 
who earns money, and the fellow who will ‘ take any job that he can get’ is 
ilready represented Exile—compulsory simple life—is merely a 
complete vindication of the correctness of popular judgment in preferring the 

ties to the waste places. In the old days it was a punishment, now a career.’ 
Any British parent who intends sending his son to Mexico would do well to read 
Mr. Pollard’s book Eminently readable, it is written with a keen sense of 
humour, which does not fail the author in the many dangers and discomforts 
he so lightly describes. We can recommend it to all, and hope that Mr. Pollard 


will describe his busy times elsewhere 


SPORT ON THE CANADIAN COASTS 
Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland, by Sir John Rogers, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., F.R.G.S., with illustrations and maps by the author 
and reproductions of photographs Chapman and Hall.) 
rHE first part of the volume deals with the sport to be had with the great 
tyee salmon of the Campbell Rivet The river itself is useless now from a fisher 
man’s point of view owing to the logging « imp in the vicinity, “ for the river 
ibout a mile from it mouth is practically blocked with great rafts of 
enormous log The best fishing ground is situated about oovds 
north and south of the mouth of the river.”” The 
varieties of fish to be met with, the best tackle to use and 


ill matters relating to the sport are very fully discussed 





Anyone intending to visit the Campbell River would find a 
great deal of useful information in these chapters The 
second part of the author’s American experiences deals 
with wapiti-hunting on Vancouver Island and its atten- 
dant difficulties. Sir John appears to have met with 








bad luck, though he managed to secure a_ thirteen- 





pointer His account of the sport, like all others, does 


not encourage the sportsman to try his luck with these 








inimals Having secured a good specimen of the 








Rocky Mountain goat (Oreamnus montanus), he brought 








his trip to an end. In Newfoundland, too, which he 





visited in 1910, he does not appear to have been very 








iccessful in securing good heads This he attributes to 
the fact that he was stalking early in the season and 
ould not wait until the October shooting He had J]. G 
Millais’ old guides, and speaks highly of them. The 








impression left is of a very delightful trip amid beautiful 
urroundings, even if the actual stalking is not of a very 
igh order The photographs and drawings are what are 
of this class 





isually found in b« 





4 SOCIAL COMEDY 
Elizabeth Cooper, by Georg Moore Maunse ind 
Co.) 
rHERE is nothing in Elizabeth Cooper to raise it 











© any marked degree above the average light comedy rHE 





STEERING 
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Ihe piece turns on a theme of no particular originality, and the situations 
linked together by a chain of remarkable tenuity. The time is that of the 
sixties, when, possibly, the Lewis Davenants of this world were in a smaller 
minority than in the present day, and therefore commanded a peculiar 
ittention, happily not now vouchsafed to their successors. Slightly cynis 


ind lacking in spontaneity, this plav seems to us to fall short of intention 


NOVELS. 


Vanishing Points, by Alice Brown Constable 


MISS ALICE BROWN is a writer with a simple, unassuming style who may be 
depended upon for a story of quiet interest Vanishing Points is a characterist 
ollection of tales which have a certain definite appeal. Tl author is ar 
ptimist ; and this fact makes itself evident in such sketches as “‘ The Ints 


preter,” where a lonely, hero-worshipping woman plays Providence in anothe 


life for no reward, and again in “* The Wizard's Touch,” where, under widel 


different circumstances, it is to a man that the part falls. Perh 








latter story, Jeromne might be considered superhuman “ The Fligh 
Mouse ” is rather far-fetched, but still shares with the rest of the book a pleasing 
quality attaching to conscientious workmanship ; it is this quality which makes 
excuse for the slightness of incident which is betraved bv several of the stories 
in this collection 


Gutter-Babies, by Dorothea Sladen William Heinemann 

SINGULARLY pathetic, amusing and delightful are these studies of the young 
life of the gutter. Miss Dorothea Sladen takes us down into the centre of tly 
slums, and there discovers to us some of the most attractive and pathetic pictures 
of real life in courts and alleys we remember to have seen. With an insight 
that is almost uncanny, she makes her way into the secret heart of her gutter 

babies, and we find ourselves following her through the guttergarten fired with 
something of the same enthusiasm for these small semi-savage citizens as that 
which has animated her life among them. Out of our author's experiences 
come some quaintly humorous and touching stories from which we should like 
to quote ; as it is, the reader who takes up Gutter-Babies has a treat in store for 
him which, after reading half-a-dozen pages of the book, he will readil) 
acknowledge, for it is an artist who is at work here 


Hunt the Slipper, by Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Stanley Paul.) 

MR. OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER’S Hunt the Slipper is a complicated story 
most ingeniously pieced together. The author has a sense of humour, and it 
would appear to be this that has led him into a rather long-winded funning 
which does not escape its laboured moments. Some half-dozen or more peopl 
carry on the narrative while the slipper is being hunted for; these include an 
adventurer, a Major-General, a young woman of indifferent character, and others 
rhe gist of the tale it would be unfair to give away, and, in spite of a certain 
heaviness, the plot is an original one of which the author has made the most 


The Widow's Necklace, by Ernest Davies. (Duckworth.) 

WHEN Mrs. Dayrell-Wing’s necklace is stolen overnight from her bedroom, 
while visiting the Vawdreys at Gains, the matter is treated first of all by her 
as if it were a practical joke; but very soon it becomes evident that she is 
mistaken in her attitude. Eventually Vawdrev agrees to the amateur detectives, 
Luke Johns and his wife, being introduced into his house as two Americans 
he has met in his travels abroad. The outcome of this move leads to a 
situation which it is unlikely Mr. Davies’ readers will anticipate The stor 
is a clever one, the truth is well concealed, and the interest of the tale is net 
allowed to flag 


SAN D-YACHTING 
AS A PASTIME. 


HE idea of utilising the wind to propel vehicles by 
means of sails on land as well as on sea is probably 
no new one, but it always means large open spaces 

and strong winds to obtain good results, and between 


































































































WHEEL AND GEAR OF THE BLERIOT AEROPLAGE., 
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ice-vachts and land-yachts there is such close resemblance 
that they might surely be considered first cousins. How 
ever, it is only of late years that the sand-yacht has 
taken practical shape, and sand-yachting is now fast becom 
ing a most popular pastime, and even an interesting sport, 
wherever long stretches of sand at the seaside give scope to the 
amateur. 

About three years ago M. Louis Blériot, the well- 
known aviator and designer of monoplanes, was spending 
a few weeks at Hardelot, the pretty seaside resort on the 
coast of Picardy, near Boulogne, where, close to his villa 
he always keeps a few aeroplanes so as to enjoy flying 
over the sea on fine days during the summer. The stretch 
of sand on that coast is marvellous, extending to about eighi 
miles without a break, and at low tide the sea leaves a wide 
hard track, smooth enough for any bicycle to ride upon. There 
also at times the wind blows hard from the sea, and it was no 9 
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A DUTCH SAND-TROLLEY ON THE SHORE NEAR 
SCHEVENINGEN. 








\ BLERIOT AEROPLAGE AT HENDON 
Where it made its first English appearance. 


doubt the combination of all these circumstances that gave 
M. Blériot the idea of constructing his first sand-yacht, which 
he christened “ aeroplage,” the name being afterwards extended 
to all types. 

It was a big one, too, large enough to carry a whole 
family, and it worked fairly well in a strong wind. Im- 
provements soon made it better still, so that several friends 
asked M. Blériot to build a few more for their own use, and 
two years ago a good many could be seen racing along the 
sands of Hardelot, to the delight of their owners and also of 
the onlookers, who quickly took a keen interest in the different 
crafts and their pilots. 

From Hardelot the craze passed to other places where the 
sand is no less good for the sport, and meanwhile the construc- 
tion improved in every detail. To-day the yachts are mostly 
constructed of steel tubing, very light and of great strength, THE SAND-TROLLEY IN FULL COURSE. 
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smaller and much more handy than the old ones, and they are 
so easy to pilot that ladies and children soon handle them quite 
as well as the most experienced men. 

Only a few days ago races were organised at Hardelot 
the birthplace of the aeroplage, and no fewer than eighteen 
crafts of many sizes took part in the sport, the results in 
this instance going to prove that with only a moderate wind 
the smaller yachts give the best results, so that instantly the 
light type has come to the front, its low price being 
another consideration that helps its success in no small 
measure. 

The little machine only weighs, complete, one  hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, takes to pieces in a few minutes, 
and can be packed in a very small parcel for transport 
by train or van, and anyone can put it together again 
with the use of a single adjustable spanner. It can, 
besides, be stored away easily at the seaside, as_ the 
mast and sail can be taken down and rolled up in a few 
seconds 

The sailing of the sand-yacht is, of course, managed 
in the same way as it is on a boat or an ice-yacht, but 
the steering is like that of a motor-car, as is_ clearly 
shown in our illustration, the action being transmitted by 
steel cables to the back wheels, so that the front wheels 
which are placed very wide apart, always remain parallel with 
the body of the little craft, giving it verv great stability, which 
of course, is necessary with the height of the mast and the 
large surface of the sail. The wheels are made like bicycle 
wheels, but with very wide hubs, to give them enormous strength 
against the side strains to which they are subjected, and are 
mounted on ball bearings, easy to remove from the hubs, if 
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needed, without fear of losing the balls. Special sandproof 
caps are fitted, this having been found necessary to prevent 
the fine sand, constantly blown by the wind, getting in the 
bearings and wearing them out or clogging them. The sail 
is made of special fine linen, just the same as is used in the 
construction of aeroplanes, very light but extremely strong, 
and it is beautifully finished. 

Many Englishmen were present at the Hardelot sand yacht 
races, and several orders were placed afterwards for the 
small machines which are now quickly finding their way to the 
English coasts ; but it must be well understood that they are 
only practical when long stretches of hard and flat sand can 
be found. There, however, on windy days the fun is grand, 
and there is no danger in the game. The knack of sailing along 
by proper handling of the sail is not difficult to acquire, and the 
steering is most simple. The speed, depending, of course, 
partly on the strength of the wind and partly on the setting 
of the sail, can attain twenty miles an hour easily. Watch 
these two young ladies going along so gaily, and listen to their 
peals of laughter! Look at the two children who sail in thei 
wake, shouting with delight ! 

Again, follow further the evolution of the two crafts 
piloted by the young fellows who, by clever manceuvring, 
try to pass each other close to the water, and you will 
understand why it appeals to so many and to all ages. 
Following on the lines of the scientifically built aeroplage, 
amateur-built crafts are bound to appear ; the idea is so simpk 
that it is sure to tempt the amateur carpenter or mechanic. 
But he must remember that lightness, great strength, easy 
running and stability are four essentials for the success of a 
sand-yacht. NORBERT CHEREAU. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON 


THE ‘RAID ON AMERICA, 

N a day or two a very small, but very efficient ex- 
peditionary torce, consisting of Harry Vardon and Edward 
Ray, is sailing for America in quest of the Open Cham- 
pionship of the United States. This will be played for 
on the course of the Brookline County Club, near Boston, 

on September 17th and 18th, so that the invaders will have 
plenty of time to get used to their surroundings. For the last 
two years we have had the American champion, McDermott, 
over here in search of our Championship, and this year we had 
Brady and Macnamara into the bargain, but this is, to all 
intents and purposes, the first time that we have returned the 
compliment. It is true, of course, that in rg00 Harry Vardon 
won the Open Championship of the United States, and Taylor 
was second, but the state of things was then very different to 
what it is now. Then the only possible rivals to Vardon and 
Taylor were Scottish or English professionals who had been 
imported to America; the native-born American professional 
had, practically speaking, no existence. Of course, we liked 
Vardon or Taylor to win, and wanted the one that was not first 
to be second, but there were no international considerations 
involved ; if they had been beaten by a Scotsman, Scotland might 
have chosen to triumph over England, but nobody would have 
triumphed over Great Britain. To-day, on the other hand, 
if either Ray or Vardon does not win at Boston, it will probably 
be because he is beaten by a genuine American player, so that 
there is the real spice of international rivalry about this 
championship 
Making all allowance for strangeness of conditions 

though, to be sure, they will not be strange to Vardon—and more 
especially for the heat, which made an end of the chances of 
our amateurs at Wheaton last September, most sanely patriotic 
British golfers will expect either Vardon or Ray to win. We 
have had a good view of the best American professionals at 
Hoylake, and we feel sure that they are not quite so good as 
our best. As far as Brady and Macnamara are concerned, this 
statement might be made more emphatic ; they are good golfers, 
but we have plenty as good as they are. As regards McDermott 
it is as well to be cautious, for he is unquestionably a very fine 
player, and made a deep impression. Even so, there were 
grave differences of opinion as to his exact degree of merit. 
I talked to two famous Scottish professionals on the subject 
both of them gifted with keen powers of observation and an 
undying enthusiasm for the formation of new theories. One 
of them thought that if McDermott came over here year after 
year in search of our Championship he would surely win it. 
The other emphatically declared that the American was not, 
and never could be, a “fiver.” People, so he said, saw 
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McDermott getting his third within six feet of the hole, holing 
out his putt and so obtaining his four. ‘“ And,” he went on, 
with scorn vibrating in his voice, “‘ they call that flying.” Real 
‘ flying,” he went on to add, was quite a different matter, and 
meant that the second shot was close enough to the hole for 
the player to be putting for three and knocking the ball in with 
the back of his club for four. I think he did something less 
than justice to the American champion, and yet there was an 
underlying truth in what he said. The very greatest players 
leave themselves so little to do on the greens that they can 
sometimes afford to putt badly ; the next best must be holing 
out their doubtful ones if they are to do well, and I think that 
McDermott, who is a splendid putter, does belong to the second 
rather than to the first-mentioned class. At the same time, 
he is alarmingly good, and though he may never be quite a 
Vardon, he might beat anybody. 

I was much interested to read an article the other day, 
written by George Duncan in the American magazine Gol/, 
on the subject of Ray and Vardon’s trip. Duncan played in 
America, though not in the Championship, two years ago. He 
is a player whose views are always well worth listening to, and 
he begins by stating boldly that he expects one of the two to 
win. The really interesting part of his prophecy, however, 
is to be found in his reason. He thinks that Vardon and Ray, 
having upright swings, have the right way, and that McDermott 
and company, having flat swings, have the wrong way. 
Duncan is, of course, a passionate admirer of Vardon’s play, 
and has modelled much of his own game upon it ; but, for all 
that, he is not given to wild statements. His theory is that the 
upright swing makes for undeviating accuracy in the long 
game, whereas with the flat swing there is always the danger 
of a hook. Needless to say, he gives as an instance McDermott’s 
historic disasters at Archerfield Wood last year, when he put 
three balls out of bounds. He further commits himself to the 
statement that America will never produce a player of the very 
highest class of all until this very flat swing which is now so 
generally cultivated there is abandoned. Whether he is right 
or not I should be sorry to say, but from what we saw at 
Hoylake the Americans certainly do swing decidedly flat and 
decidedly long. Their style, as compared with the more short- 
swinging and punching methods of to-day, looked quite old- 
fashioned. The club was really swung or swept away from the 
ball, as the books have always said it ought to be, and it went, 
if I may so express it, not straight up but round the corner. 
Right or wrong, this theory of Duncan’s strikes me as an 
interesting one. 

I have just heard from America that the Brookline course 
has been suffering from the sun, so that the authorities are a 
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little afraid that, unless rain comes, Ray will be driving too far 
and playing his seconds only with his niblick. We may 
safely let their niblicks look after themselves; but as we 
bid them bon voyage we may offer up a little prayer that 
both men, and Vardon more especially, be on their putting. 
If that prayer is answered, we should look forward to the result 
of the invasion with some confidence. B. 2. 


MR. SCHMIDT AS A LIGHTNING PLAYER. 
1 HAVE been talking to an American who knows all about their golf over 
here, and is himself a player close on the scratch mark, about the inordinate 
as it seemed to us) length of time that some of the Americans who were here 
his year for our championship and for the French championship took over their 
hots, and he petrified me with astonishment by saying, “‘ The extraordinary 
hing is that Schmidt is really a very fast player. His usual way is to go up to 
he ball and hit it, almost like Duncan, apparently without taking any aim at 
ll.” That seems to make his methods here the more surprising still. It may 
e remembered that he wrote an article in Country Lire in which he strove to 
ustify the American deliberation in Europe in part on the score that those who 
dopted it were strangers in an unfamiliar land, but also on the larger ground 
hat each stroke in golf has to be considered and thought out as a problem to be 
ved mentally before being attacked physically and practically. The former 
rgument may be consistent with the normal swiftness of Mr. Schmidt’s mode of 
lay, but it is hard to see how he can bring the latter theory into accord with any 
yuncan-like methods. The truth of the matter probably is that when he cam 
o this country he took himself hard by the head and resolved that he would 
o far depart from his usual system as not to have to reproach himself afterwards 
vith a single stroke or chance lost through lack of care. Thus resolving, and 
ting in accordance with his resolve, it was almost inevitable that his whol 
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effect of that is to let it sink down hopelessly into the lowest depths of the bush 


from which there is, speaking in the golfing sense, no redemption. Now the 
twentieth man is one of more experience, Probably he is a far better plaver, 
therefore it is altogether less likely that he would miss the ball as totally as 
those nineteen others, whatever ciub he chose to essay its striking with But 


still, though he has this more accurate aim at his command, he does not rely 
merely on that. The caddie, of course, subconsciously inspired by the maxim 
noticed, offers the niblick, and possibly it is only in yielding to the suggestion 
of the caddie that the nineteen foolish ones fail with the short-headed club 
The wise twentieth man discards the niblick, selects, instead, the broadest 
faced iron in his set, and probably contrives to beat that perilously perched 
ball a tolerable distance in the direction that he would have it go. The moral 
of the story is that when you find the ball thus perched, in a position whereit 
it is notoriously difficult to hit it, it is not very sensible to handicap yoursel! 
ind to increase the difficulty, by taking the smallest-headed club in your set 
Choose rather the biggest faced, and if you have a spade or a cricket bat handy 
use either of them rather than any recognised golf club (if no member of th« 
Rules of Golf Committee be looking on). The nibsick is the worst club possible 
for this piece of work H. G. H. 
GOLF AT HAVANA. 


rhe correspondent to whose kindness we owe the picture of the most attrac 
tive looking golf cours? at Havana tells me that it is some six miles from Havana 
city, near the headquarters of the Cuban Army at Camp Columbia, and half a 
mile from the sea at Mariano Beach. The course is not much older than the 


eighteen months that were needed for its construction, but it is already in good 
order rhe ground is rather hilly, and there is a small river which seems to lx 


in the nature of a Pooh-Bah among hazards, since it defends six separate anc 
individual holes. Golf in Cuba is, I gather, rather a hot game, but there is 
iulways a pleasant breeze from the sea to make it bearable. There is further 
compensition in the shape of a gorgeous club-house, having eighteen bedrooms, 
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mode of play must be altered, beyond recognition, out of anything like lightning 
methods. 
UNOFFICIAL HOLE-CUTTERS. 

Just at this time of year the green-keeper and the golfer are apt te be a 
tittle bothered by the appearance of a great multitude of small holes borea 
in the surtace of the fair way of the course, and especially of the putting 
greens. They need not really lose the quiet of their souls over this happening. 
it is not serious and is actually salutary. All that it means is that birds, probably 
starlings, have been at work, most likely in the early hours of the summer morn- 
ing, boring for certain insects which would assuredly do a deal more harm t 
the greens than the birds themselves, with their boring, could ever do. Most 
likely the insects they have been after are the “ leather jackets,” those larva 
of the daddy longlegs which eat the roots of the grass, or it may be the larva 
of the click beetle, which are equally and in like manner destructive. But 
there are other small red worms, probably harmless to the grass, which the 
starlings prey on in great multitudes at this time, just after the feast of cherries 
is over. Starlings are not the only birds that do this boring. Song-thrushes 
and missel-thrushes work in the ground in much the same way, and so, too, dv 
the rooks ; but you may usually know the work of the last from that of th 
others by the larger size of the holes that are made by the insertion of their big 
bills. 

THE BALL THAT IS PERCHED UP. 

Sometimes, so strange are the possible happenings at golf, we find the ball 
perched up six inches or a foot from the ground in some gorse or other floral 
hazard, and when we see it thus and watch any nineteen men out of twenty 
addressing themselves to cope with it in this abnormal situation, we may observ 
that they will seiect for the purpose the normal niblick or mashie. When a 
bail is in a bush you take a niblick to it—that is the maxim which is subcon- 
sciously present to their mind, and in obedience to it they take the niblick and 
in all probability miss the globe with it.” For, of course, as most of us know 
by bitter experience, a ball thus cocked up is excruciatingly hard to hit clean. 
It is infinitely more easy to hit right under it than to hit the ball, and the 
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ind here, once a week, there is a dinner and a dance, the latter of which enter 
tainments at present appeals to the ladies of Cuba more than the golf. They 
ire, however, beginning to be interested in the game, and so they ought, for they 
have a beautiful spot wherein to play it B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the article by Mr. Hilton which 
ippeared in last week’s Country Lire, wherein he discusses the question of 
changing the regulations in the open golf championship with a view to reducing 
the number of entries. I notice, however, that Mr. Hilton makes no definite 
proposal for the solution of the problem, but suggests that it is one which the 
Professional Golfers’ Association might solve. There is one plan which might 
gv some way towards solving the problem and which I have not seen suggested 
anvwhere It is assumed, I think, that it is desirable to have one hundred 
entries for the championship proper, and it is also desirable to reduce the number 
of qualifying rounds to as small a number as possible. I would propose, ther 
that the first fifty in any one championship should ipso facto qualify for the 
next championship, should they desire to enter. By this means all the best 
players would automatically qualify, and the qualifying rounds would be reduced 
by fifty players and confined chiefly to younger and lesser-known men, Thi 
system would avoid the disqualification of a first-class plaver like George Duncai 
who happened to be out of form this year in his two qualifying rounds. It 
would, further, avoid a repetition of the extraordinary incident, also in thi 
year’s championship, of J. H. Taylor, the ultimate winner, qualifying by a singl 
stroke, and then only by a tremendous effort Such an arrangement would 
also have this advantage. As things are at present, after the first fifty, nobody 
neither the public nor the players—takes any interest in the position of any oi 
the remaining players, but if my suggestion was adopted, then those who wer 
thirty or forty places down the list, though they would have no money priz« 
to play for, would have the interest of playing for their qualification for the 
next year’s championship.—Dormy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 PROBLEM IN FIRE INSURANCE.” 
To tHe Epiror or Country Luirt 
[he point you raise with respect to the old stone-built house is an interesting 
Any good tariff fire insurance company would accept an insurance of 
without the insertion of an average clause The result would be that, 


event of a fire doing damage to the extent of, say, 42,000, that amount 


would be paid by the insurance company in full I advise that the matter 
be put before an insurance broker, who would have difficulty in arranging 
the matter Arex. James Monro 
WORMS AND FEATHERS 
lo tHe Epiror of Country Luirt 
Sir,—I frequently find rooks’ feathers in the fields standing up with the quill 
in the ground, and am told by my gardener that worms try to draw them into 
the earth I know that they do this to leaves It would be very interesting 
if any of your correspondents could inform me about the matter, and if they have 
iny evidence to prove that it is a fact and their reason for doing it r ve We 
PEACHES SPLITTING 
fo tHe Eptror of Country Luirt 
Su Can u tell me the cause of the fruits of the peach named Early Alexander 
plitting in half when nearing maturit\ It 1s little or no kernel inside, and 
its like cotton-wool I have three trees on a south border, with several fine 
Iruit on them me measuring trom nine to ten inches in circumference The 
trees are in a healthy condition The gardener attributes it to the long drought 
we have had, with no sun, and also thin! hat particular variety is subject 
to this splitting > ae 
It is quite characteristic of peach Ear lexandetr split its fruits as 
described by our correspondent Rich soil tends to increase the trouble The 
application of lime to the soil in the autumn might do some good But most 
fruit-growers have now discarded this variety in place of Duchess of York or 
Amsden June, both of which are good for outdoor cultivation Ep 
CURIOUS HABITS OF THE PIED WAGTAII 
lo tHe Eprror or Country Lire 
Sir,—I read with interest your correspondent s letter upon the curious habits 
of the pied wagtail, which appeared in Country Lire of July roth. In my 


garden, through which runs 


a clear mountain stream, there is a high wall covered 


with ivy. In this clump of ivy a pair of pied wagtails have built for two years 
in succession rhis spring the hen bird occupied the same nest as last year for 
her first clutch of eggs, and when she hatched them and a week or so after 


the four youngsters flew, she 
the old one 


for 
stre 


height, 


grey 


hatched. 
place ; 


im 





set to work and built another new nest a foot above 


rhere she reared a second brood successfully. A curious place 


i nest was upon a small window ledge in my coal shed, which is beside the 
The window is only about half a vard wide and somewhat the same 

the ledge itself being one brick deep, and upon this tiny ledge a pair ot 
wagtails built their nest, which contained five eggs, four of them being 


rhe nest was built flat upon the brick 
there 


It was a most curious nesting 


being no glass in the window it was open to the coal shed from the 


inside as well as out, and people were coming into the place many times a day 


The 


ippro 


DIR, 


Scilly Isles 


holds eighteen Winchester bushels. It 
it 
fishermen to salt 


but 


ny purpose 


DIR, 


hity 


valuable for keeping beds aired which are not in regular use 


from room to room as 


birds seemed to take no notice, and only flew away when the nest was 
ached too closely, coming again when all was quiet ErHet WALMSLEY. 
WHAT WAS IT MADI FOR ? 
lo tHe Epiror or Country Lit 


I am encl 
It is of 


seen in the 


block, and 


ou a photograph of a curiosity which is to be 


a trough which is hewn out of one large granite 





HEWN 


SINGLE GRANITE BLOCK. 


is said to have been originally a coffin, 


the 
used for 


is doubtful if this is true. It is also stated to have been used by 


their fish in. It is still in perfect condition, but not 


now ELEANOR SHIFFNER 


BED-WAGGONS 


To tHe Epiror or “ Counrry Lit 
I was amused at Miss Trower’s letter about a bed-waggon being in us« 
years ag for we have one in constant use everv winter, and find it in- 


It is moved about 


needed, and as we burn much wood, a pantul ot glowing 


charcoal is often available from the sitting-room fire 
We have 


, or from the “ copper-hole” 


m washing day. never had anv accident, but I generally do it with 


my own hands instead of leaving it to the hireling! The “ waggon”’ is of bent 
wood—thin slats of ash, I think, with a square box lined with metal in the 
centre It was made by a village carpenter near Crawley about seventy years 


igo, my grandmother not considering her sons’ houses properly furnished without 


me \t least one other is still in use in the family Mavupe RopiInson 


A GOOD FRIDAY “SEPULCHRE.” 


{To tHe Epitor or “Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows a curious chamber built on 
the east side of the porch of Kingsland Church, Herefordshire, and known 
as the “ Volca 
Chamber.” It is 
entered from the 
porch, and a 
window, seen 
ibove the stone 
coffin, looks into 
the church. The 
theory of its use 


was that on Good 








Fridays the 
interior ot the 
church was 
darkened by 
covering up all 
the windows. A 
torchlight proces- 
sion «6was”)stthen 
formed inside the 
ehurch, and the 
Host carried out 


and placed in the 
stone cothn in 
the chamber 
There it re- 
mained, guarded 
night and day by 


two priests, until 





Easter Morning, 
when the win- 
dows of the 
church were un- 
covered, the pro- 


KINGSLAND CHURCH 


cession re-formed, THE “ VOLCA CHAMBER” IN 


and the Host 
carried back into the church. There are, I believe, such “* Volca”’ or burial 
chambers to be found in other churches, but the Kingsland example is 


unique, owing to its unusual position adjoining the porch.—W. A. CALL 


\ SEVEN-FLOWERED SCOTCH BLUEBELL. 


[To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sending you a rare specimen of Scottish bluebell with seven bells 
on one stem; others had five and four bells. I do not think it is usual to have 
somany. It was gathered at Craig Lorn, Connel, Argyllshire.—P. 


[Although not common, it is not unusual in some places to see Campanula 


rotundifolia, the Scottish bluebell, with as many as seven flowers. It is a very 


variable plant, and we saw nine flowers on one stem the other day, and this morn- 


ing we counted twelve on a pale blue one, collected wild in the North ot 


England and cultivated in the garden Ep 
“NOTABLE OAKS.” 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country LiFe.” 
Sir,—lI notice that whenever there is any talk of ancient English trees, as in 
Mr. Nisbet’s article on ‘‘ Notable Oaks” in Country Lire of July rath, one 


f the very finest specimens is passed coldly by without a word on its behalf, 
Though now outside the modern 
It is entirely hollow, 


namely, the Newland Oak in Gloucestershire. 
limits of Dean Forest, it was formerly within its bounds. 
but is, 


I last 


I believe, still flourishing 
visited it. 


certainly was so some two years ago when 
In girth it far surpasses the trees illustrated by Mr. Nisbet, 
measuring over forty-four feet round. Its age is generally estimated at from 
It is a pity that this fine old veteran cannot 
There is 
Jack o’ the Yat, with a girth of twenty-two feet, which stands in the Forest of 
Dean itself ; so do the Three Brothers, less noticeable for their size than as being 
ARTHUR O. Cooke. 


nine hundred to a thousand years. 


speak! The neighbourhood boasts several other noteworthy trees. 


sessile oaks, as opposed to their pedunculate neighbours 


OF 
EpItror oF 


STUMPS 
LIFE 


REMOVAI rREE 
[To THI “Cor 
are several methods of doing this effectively. 


NTRY 


Sir,—There The most expeditious 


ind cheapest is to blow them up with dynamite or gunpowder, but probably 
the stumps are not conveniently placed. If, however, this method can be tried, 
I should be pleased to give details The best ways to burn out the stumps are 
is follows: Bore a hole vertically in the centre of the stump from two inches 
to three inches in diameter, and another at right angles and meeting in the centre 
f the stump, the latter starting at ground-level. This will provide a draught, 
hole it 


the 


ind when a fire has been started in the vertical will, provided the stump 
itself 


to three-inch hole as before, and as deep 


s not too green, burn out and destroy stump Bore a two-inch 


nto the stump as vou can go, say, 
eighteen inches. In the autumn put in about two ounces of saltpetre, fill with 
water and plug it up. In the spring or summer following pour in some paraffin 
and light it, and the stump will smoulder away gradually. Here again the stump 


should not be too green, or the results will not be satisfactory.—H. A. PrircHarp 
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Aug. 9th, 1913.] 


JAPANESE INSECT CAGES. 

[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in seeing a figure 
of a Portuguese insect in a recent issue of 
Country Lire, as I had no idea that singing 
insects were domesticated in Europe. The chirp- 
ing of crickets and other orthopterous 
has appealed powerfully to the imagination of 
the Japanese for more than a thousand years, 
thereto 
Lafcadio 


cage 


insects 


as is attested by numerous references 
in the ancient literature of that people. 

Hearn gives a 
melody in a delightful chapter of his 
entitled “‘ Exotics and Retrospectives ” 
1899). Before the art of 
practised, it was the custom for parties to make 
pilgrimages to favoured spots on warm autumn 
listen to the insects. To minds 
attuned to the most delicate susceptibilities, it is 
hardly surprising that the small voices in the even- 


ing dusk call forth and that A 


insect- 
volume 
(Boston, 
insects was 


selection of 


poems on 


breeding 


evenings to 


emotions fancies 
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A BOAT-SHAPED 


INSECT 


leave untouched the mass of Western peoples—** the 


pleasure-pain >f autumn beauty, the weird sweetness of 
the voices of the night, the magical quickening of remem- 
t forest field.” At the present 
time the rearing and selling of chirruping insects form 
industry in Japan. The photo- 
graphs I send wiil show what dainty constructions thes« 
cages are.—W. R. B. 


brance by echoes and 


a not inconsiderable 


WHY LIME BLOOM IS FATAL TO BEES 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country LIFE.”’) 
Str,—Unfortunately, we have very few hive be«s left in 
the South of England to visit our limes this vear, but the 
disease which has decimated the hive-bees does not seem 
to have affected the wild bees, and the lime trees, in the 
time of their bloom, 


many wings. 


have been resonant with the hum of 
Also, at certain times, the ground beneath 
the trees has been strewn with many corpses of the bees 
which have found their death in the sweet poison of the 
I think it 
readers if 


lime blossoms. would be of much interest to 


many of your vou or some other scientific 
person could give us an explanation of the manner in 
which the lime nectar affects the bees so fatally. 
tell us that only 
which are thus deadly to the bees; but my own observa- 
tion would rather seem to show that all lime bloom is apt 
te be fatal but not at all seasons, for, to take the present 
year, the were busy in the 


the dry season, in the 


Some 


ertain varieties of the lime have flowers 


bees limes all through 


early time of the blossom, 


CAGE. 





WHEN THE 


COUNTRY 





FOR A 


science to solve for us 
reasonabiy expect.- 


shows the bund in the distance. 


LIFE. 





DAINTY 


A QUEER 





GUEST 


FLOOD 
[To Tut 
S1r,—Enclosed please find five snapshots 
bull on the banks of the river at Poona 





and I did 
beneath the 


not, at find any 
trees; but all July there 


Does this show that the cold and the 


that time, corpses 
through 
were many. 
rain had an evil effect on the insects, in combina- 
tion with some influence of the juice of the flowers 
or is it that it is only when the flowers are 
ripe that their nectar is fatal? It is to be noted 
that by no means all the bees that partake of this 


teast 


most 


succumb to the influence. If we may sav 
that one in twenty dies, we put the proportion 
Some talk of 


appearing to be drunk, as they fall from the trees, 


perhaps fairly correctly, the bees 


but to me they have rather the look of suffering 
from partial paralysis, which becomes more and 
more complete, with a stiff, slow and aimless move- 
ment of the legs and, at first, a feeble flapping of 
the wings which have not enough power to rais¢ 
the body into the air. Of course, the most myste- 
rious point of all is the failure of the instinct which 
we should expect to have taught the bees that the 
nectar which they found agreeable was deadly, but 
that is a 


mystery which we can hardly look to 


An account of how the liquor affects the bees we might 
Horace G 


HUTCHINSON 


AND A MAHRATTA GUN. 
LiF! 

The first three are 
Nos. 1 and 2 show the bull, and No. 3 
There is a legend that if the 


GAUGI 
Epitor or “ CouNTRY 


of an old stone 


river rises up to 


the bull’s mouth three times during the monsoon it will be a propitious monsoon 


Crowds gather to see it when the water rises near it. 
the water must be on a level with the top of the bund at this place. 


For the bull to * drink,” 


This really 


means that it must be considerably above the top of the bund at it, as the bull 


is about one hundred yards below it. Last 
the bull was totally under water for some 


BULL 


“DRINKS” 


THE 





rHE 


MAHRATTA GUN 





the floods were so high that 
of the 


vear 


time One bridges three miles 


FLOOD THE YEAR WILL BE GOOD. 


above was badly broken, floods. 
The other two photographs are of an old gun, 
which captured by the British from the 
Mahrattas about 1816. I send the snapshots as 


I have 


owing to the 
was 


never seen ornaments on a gun like the 


The bands seen on the piece 
Mahratti.—H. S. 


two animals before. 
are covered with 
WURTELE. 


Ins¢ riptions in 


[Space will only permit of the reproduction ot 
one photograph of the bull.—Ep.] 





AND 


ITS MASCOTS 


COUNTRY 


IN GARDEN 
Ee EprroR ‘TR Lirt 
ur gardens; 

One that is mos 
slightest portion 
$s pretty pendulor 
g gravel, with bo 

s the foxglove, whi 


ird n a night.” his v ree or four years 


introduced by passing bird rhe first plant 


but now we | qu i gamut of shades, from 
the almost unpaintable ¢ yu the v ) ‘ crimson There are als 
many white " ! » sh ! they flourisl jad the curiosity to measure 
one and t ts bl on nm f in. higl and bears on the centre 
tem 150 bl ns, whi e cig lateral branches collectively have 105 \ 
dark purple one ? OSsé ! counting the small cluster of undeveloped 


ne at the ) f the do ) now if ar of your readers have noticed 


KESTREI ABOI rO ALIGHT 
To tHe Eptror or NTRY Lirt 
SIR i he I 12 pent four « near a kestrel’s nest watching 
ind photograp ; ne or other 1¢ parent birds repeatedly 
settled upor he t t hic ; we During the absence 
of the kestrel upon the stick and 
focussed it 
sharply I had 
not long to wait 
before the female 
kestrel returned 
to the 


ig, and 
though 
upor 
k l 
pressed the 
trigger ot the 
camera and 
released the shut 
ter, which was set 

it the speed 
mnie thousandth 
1 second 

BROOK 


riLiry Ol 
BIRD 

SCARERS 
rHe Eprror 
SirR,—Havin;, 
ud in a_ book 
getable 
gardening that 
small windmills 
wranged to rattle 
is they turn 
round, are good 
things o keep 
away birds, l 
made a_ rathet 
elaborate appara 
tus There are 
four wooden arms 
und a central 
pivot on which 
the arrangement 
olves The 
DROPPING ON TO HER PERCH fans are made 
f slanted pieces 
f tin. In order to get plenty of noise, I have wires on the arms with empty 
brass cartridge cases sliding on them. As the mill turns, the brass cases slid 
up and down the wires and make a considerable clatter The arrangement -has 
not been up very long, yet this morning, on looking out of a window, I saw a 
linnet sit on one of the arms of mv mill, which was at rest, there being no wind 
rhe arm went down with the bird’s weight, to the accompaniment of clattering 
brass The linnet was not at all alarmed at the turning of the arm, but flitted 
down and began picking at some plants a couple of yards off. I think this shows 
that our birds are far too intelligent to be imposed on by any ordinary scaring 
devices. I remember once, in India, watching with much amusement the pro 
cedure of a flock of parrakeets, which a native woman was ¢ ndeavouring to keep 
out of a field of ripe millet The old dame was armed with a sling and a cloth 
full of stones. She used her primitive weapon with considerable skill, and 
whenever the parrakeets swooped down into the corn, she would send a good 
sized stone into the middle of the flock rhe birds, however, soon discovered 
the sling’s range, and kept making raids just out of the old woman’s reach 
The parrakeet always cuts off the m llet just below the ear, and so carries off 
the whole top; consequently they effect enormous damage in a very short time 
Most people dislike shooting the birds which raid their gardens ; but I am afraid 
there is no other way of preventing their depredations. It is impossible to net 


everything FLEUR-DE-LYS 


\ PROLIFI JERSEY 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—It may interest you to publish the enclosed photograph of my Jersey 


ow She has had fifteen calves (two being twins), and a few years ago gave 


LIFE. (Aug. 9th, 1913, 


MOTHER OF MANY 


over eighteen quarts of milk a day after calving. She still gives about tourtee: 
quarts. She has survived milk fever after calving three times, but has not had 
it now for some years past The butter is of a very dark colour.—E 
CHARRINGTON 


MODERN SENTIMENT v. OLD CUSTOM. 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Considerable comment has been caused in this district by the actio 
of the local magistrates in fining a farmer for placing a small ring in the nos« 
of a too eager sheep dog It is an old-fashioned remedy for running in and 
nipping at close quarters, when the sheep are driven up to be looked over, whic 
is constantly necessary on account of fly in summer. It is a less sanguinary 
custom than ringing a pig; my sow tears out her ring continually. Am I 
It is difficult to know what a farmer may 
do in these days. We must not brand the hill sheep’s nose; we might still 


also liable to be fined one pound ? 


brand their horns, but Herdwick ewes are hornless. We still * bit” and slit 
the ear in complicated sheep marks; but we must not “ hirple”’ a ieader of 
the flock by tying a slack bit of soft rope between a fore and hind leg. Hil 
sheep will top a five-foot gate and travel fifteen miles in a night. I have see1 
one swim three-quarters of a mile without hesitating. We still cut the lambs 
tails, a most necessary precaution against maggots. These cruel pests usual] 
*‘ strike ” in the dirty wool near the tail, and, as the sheep are turned on to th 
fells in summer and not under close observation, it will be mistaken kindnes 
if the powers ever forbid tail-cutting. As for the unlucky e . it will “g 


down !""—Nortu Lancs 


AN OLD SUSSEX SHEPHERD. 
fo tHe Eptror ot Country Lip! 
51r,—I venture to send you a photograph of an old Sussex shepherd who passes 
here nearly every day. He has been a shepherd for fifty years, and is one 
those gentle kind of old men who lead and do not drive their sheep Ivy VERNON 


FIFTY YEARS A SHEPHERD. 
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